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THE 


BURIED CITIES OF ASIA MINOR 


By Ernest L. HARRIS 


Awericas Const, GESHRAL To Swv¥ika 


This a the thint and fast artide jy Afr Afarris descriding sone of the mined cries 


of Aaa Minor. 
rember, sood, niimbers of faa Afagaciie. 


HE ancient roadway to Colophon 
was a-sacred way, and on either 
side, at the base of the hills, 

were erected mausoleums as receptacles 
for the dead. ‘Today there are mo traces 
of this rondwav to be found, but of tambs 
and temples the signs are plentiful) on 
every hand, In many parts of the val- 
lev one stumbles upon rows of columns 
projecting out of the earth. This valley 
is an-archeolbgist's paradise. [ can fully 
appreciate What Sir Wilham [Ramsay 
said abot this particular district a few 
years Ag: 

~ “TET could afford it; and might choose 
where and how 1 would spend the rest 
of toy life, I would choose to canip on 
the site of old Colophon, and live cat my 
renuining days digging among its old 
reins.” 

The inclinations, temperament, likes, 
and <islikes of people are different. 
Some enjoy hunting big game and secl 
it in the jungle, brake, or trackless: for- 
est; others climb steep mountain ranges, 
while some like yachting; but give me 
the horse that can respond to the wishes 
of its -tider and a camera fora true com- 


Fhe frat and second avtides were puilisaecdt le the November ond De- 


panion; then give me Asin Minor, with 
its mined cities, to explore, and | have 
a sport which, in my judgment at Teast, 
surpasses in novelty and charm any- 
thing offered by those above mentioned, 


WILTRE NIODE TIVED 


Magnesia ad Sipylum, now called Ma- 
nisa, is areal Turkish town. The mod- 
ern. city, with a population of about 
35,000, has no less thin twenty mosques, 
each one having from one to three min- 
arets. The view of the town, with the 
steep cliffs if Mount Sipylus in the back- 
sround, which is alwars covered with 
snow. anti about the first of May each 
vear, is exceptionally picturesque. Thie 
dwelling-houses, too, are all in accord 
with the dreamy, sleepy fife of the old 
tHace., In some of the narrow streets. 
one can scurtely see the sky above, for 
the tenson that the second and third 
stories project out beyond each other in 
the form of baleories with latticed win- 
dows, So that the houses on either side 
of the street almost meet in the middle. 
In this respect they are even more amique 
than some of the houses in certain streets 
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in the. old town of Braunschweig, in 

On returning from awisit to the Niobe 
(see page 3) [ wits forteirnte in’ meet. 
ing with a Turkish wedding procession. 
A wedding in a Turkish town or village 
i an event which calls for proper: cele- 
bration—at Jeast, the volume of noise 
made carries that impression ta the 
stranger. At the head of the procession 
in question six drummers marched, yie- 
wraisty beating. cowhide drurns, hill 
m the row next behind: came the fifers 
hlewing shrill bliets on tim and willow 
whistles. The bride was sented in. o 
large sercened sedan chair, which was 
strapped to the backs af two moles. Fol- 
liwing in scdime ten clised qGirnages came 
the usoal coterie of yoled women, while 
the men nvarched at the sides ar bemween 
the carriages. 


Manisa, so legend has it, was founded) 


by the Amuzons hefore the tine when: 


listiary bezan to be chronologically te— 


corded: The histery of the city has heen 
t checkered one, as it belonged at varmus 
times. to the Lyiltan, Persian, Rom, 
Byzantine, and Turkish empires. Manisa 
seems, however, to have remained more 
or less uninituenced| by Attic and Tonic 
civilization, Under the reign of Tiberius 
the city wad destroved by an carthquake 
and reluilt by that emperor, During 
the days of the Crasaders the city flour- 
ished, and many bright chapters were 
added to romantic history by the deeds 
of Jolin Ducas and the Catalan Roper de 
Flor, In tgo2°Tamerlate ravaged Asia 
Minor and made a storehouse of Ma- 
isn for the plundered wealth of Sinmyrna, 
Sardes, and other populous cities 
throigghout the cenumtry. 

The mosques of Manisa are consid- 
ered jo be exceptionally fine, and any 
one interested tn the art and architecture 
of sach structeres. should visit this towrl. 
Some of them, are reconstructed old Ehy- 
rantine churches, in which many traces 
of Christian worship may «till be seen. 
One of the sights which the Turks show 
with considerable pride in ene mosque 
isan old Genoese clock, the machinery of 


-Sicberable 


snow that -melts 


which seems still to werk im perfect 
order: a <i 

Magnesia ad Sipylum was the bhirth- 
plice and heme of Pausatins. Under 
the reigus of Hadrian and the Ante- 
nines he trivelal extensively, to Asta 
Mind, Svrin, Egypt. Greece, and Italy. 
Ten books were the froit of these jour- 
ners, aml next io the works of Pliny 
they are looker! pen) telay a5 an) ate 
thority not only upon the subjects of an- 
tijite art, but upon the topecraphy of 
these covurtiries as well, 

About an hour's dove from Manisa, 
iid inmitiesdiately at the foot of Mount 


Sipyius; there are mony ancient ruins, 


such as tock-cut tombs, Gives, monrids, 
or) upon a very Ineh penke an acrepeiles 
Above all there js the rock-hewn: tromge 
of ithe Nighy, Tliere seems to be con- 
controversy oon, this point 
among archeclogists, but that) we have 
before os the huge figure of a wotan in 
a sitting posture there can be no. donbt. 
The figure is about 30 feet in height and 
can eaely be seen from the valley below. 
Daring rest of the year water drips over 
the tace, thus fulfilling the old description 
ef the Nidhe who wept for her children 
(see lnstration, page 4). 

Almnut 7oo feet above the Niobe, on 
an almost inaceessible peak, $© a. maiso- 
lem supposed! by many te te the trie 
tomb of Tantalus. There are also ¢lis- 
tinct traces of small rooms or dwellings 
which haye heen chiseled into the rocks. 
The mountain at this point is disfigured 
by deep rifts and chasms, the home of 
numerous wultires, and it ts: impossible 
For the stranger to wet to the top without 
an eapeoenced pitile. oe 

Just below the Niobe, beyond a little 
lake which catehes the waters of the 
om Mount Sipyles, 
stretches the plain of Magnesia, where 
that great battle was fought in 190 Th C., 
which was not only ome of the great bat- 
tlee of history, but m many fespects one 
tf the most decisive, for it gave the Ro- 
mans Asia Minor and marked the last 
firtile atternpt of Hannibal to check the 
expiuision of Rome. 
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SARDES 


The castle hill at Sardes, even today, 
is practically inaccessible. What it must 
lnive been 2,500 years ago, before earth- 
quakes and the natural process of ero- 
sion rendered the ascent less sea co 
only be conjectured, This hiil, 

from the plain to a height of 1,000 feb 
with 2 small, fiat table-land at the top, 
was an aidmitable place to choose for the 
purpose of defense. 

There is considerable fable connected 
with the early people who located here, 
and beyond o surmise that they must 
have been tribes sprimg from the great 
Inde-Gernanic race of central Asia, 
nothing seems to be definitely known, 
not ever the dates of thetr migrations. 
These ecariy mees were succeeded by the 
Lydians, a Semitic race which probably 
wandered in from Assyria. 

From all accotnts the Lydians were 
extremely industrious, and the city of 
Sardes, which they founded at the Lewy: 
af the hill just described, became 
verbial for its wealth and luxury, Phat 
the country-side about Sardes must have 
been very tich in ancient times those 
who visit the place today see ample signs. 
The soil is of.a deep light or dark colored 
loun, depending g upon the location, and 
it is especially pted for vineyards, 
which at present ton the chief wealth 
of these parts: 

In addition to the natural richness of 
the soil, the Lvdians found that the Pac- 
talus, which flowed through the center of 
their Agora, or market-place, contained 
rich deposits of gold, and this soon he 
‘came the chief source of their wealth, 
They turned all their natural advantages 
to account, and at that time Sardes easily 
rivaled any one of the [onian cities with 
which elose comniercial relations were 
fostered, Soch was the need for com- 
mercial facilities that Sardes soon began 
to feel the lack of direct communiention 
with the sea, and for this reason war 
was mide upon Colophon and Magnesia, 
on the Mander, which cities were cap- 
tured and Lydian influence extended 
toward the coast; 


About Goo EH, C. Smyrna also becanie 
Lydian, and: Miletus, whieh at that time 
was mistress of the JEgean Sea, f 
an alliance with Seer aiae practically 
uniting the chief land and sea powers of 
Asta Afinor. 


THE RICTLEST MAN OF ANCIENT TIMES 


Under Croesus Lydia reached the acme 
of ita power. Ephesus also came under 
the control of Sardes. Wile the fontan 
cities Inst much of their self-vovern- 
merit, they had the satisfaction of ae 
Sardes become more or less Grecian 
Crasus himeelf was. very favorably dis- 


posed toward Tonian civilization, and is: 


said to have lavished vast stirs upon the 
temples at Ephesus and Didyina. 

Lidian supremacy, however, in Asia 
Minor was short Hived. In 546 B. C. 
Croesus was defeated in the valley of the 


Hermus by the Persians, and even 


Sardes and the castle capitulated, Croesus 
himself becoming a prisoner. 

There is a story about this surrender 
of Croesus which is worth relating here. 
Whether it Is fact or fable [ do not pre- 
sume to know, When the kingdom of 
Lydia was at the height of its power 


Crasus was very wealthy, and he was 


at the same time very fond of making 
aii ostentations display of his treasures. 
When Solon, the great lawgiver of 
Greece, visited Croesus in his castle at 
Sardes the vaults containing the gold of 
the Pactolus were shown to him, and the 
ane asked! who, in his opinion, was 

he happiest man in the world. 

ee sare of Athens Py aa by naming 
an. obscure Athenian of umble position 
who left his wife and many children, 
with whom he was happy, to fight for 
his country, and had fallen fighting in 
the mament of victory. That man, in 
Solon’s modest judgment, was happier 
than Creesus with all his wealth, and he 


warned his host that one night roe 


wealthy and in a position to gratify all 
the whims of life, yet a change might 
come, Therefore he could call no man 
happy until he had seen his end and 
knew the nature of his death. 


*% 
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Only a few years later Cyrus stormed. 


the castle of Sardes, and fable has. it 
that Creesas’ life wos spared, even whet 
he stood upon the funeral pyre, by the 
Persian monarch when he heard fram 
the captured Lydian king the story of 
Solon's warning. - | 
Colder Persian. rule Sardes was the 
Feat of a satrap, In 449 B.C, the 
Greeks marched from Ephesus ani 
stormed the city, but did not succeed in 


petting poksessiot of the castle. Xerxes 


made it his base of operations: against 


the Tonian. cites and ‘Greeee, and |nter 


Mexander, in tum, made it his base of 
aperutons aginst the Persian Empire. 
Under Rome Sarides had a new era of 
prosperity, especmlly when ‘Tiherius. re- 
built the city after the ¢isastrous carth- 
ike of the vear 17 A.D Sanles wae 
finaily destreved by Tamerlane im tana, 
ad site that time the site has been 


more of less in the condition we find it 


tony, | . 

~The ruins of Sardes consist today of 
the follwing buildings: Odeitin, theater, 
stadion, a large douhle gate of an old 
fortification, wo oh] Christixon church, a 
Roman caonnisitoe or bath, several on- 
known termples, arches of an old bridge 
over the Pactolus, two pillars of what is 
supposed by many ti be the Cybele Tem- 
ple, atic laer of all what 1¢ left of the so- 
caller! castle of Croesns, 

Of the old Christian church, which 
tay have heen one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia, nothing now. reriains 
but four huge pillars or prongs. upon 
Which storks have comfortably built 
their nests. Th is tmquestionobly con- 
atructed from rmaterial taken from much 
eller buildings at Sardes, as the archi- 
trives are Ionian in stvle. The fouwneds- 
tions of the pillars are built upon Jarge 
hlock= of marble, while the arches have 
been constructed of brick, Detween the 
foundations and where the bndk work 
bey itn san interesting pieces oF marble 
have been-fitted in, 

The necropolis is about an hour on 
horseback from the station at Sardes, 
There are in all some sixty enormons 
mounds containing tomb charribers, all 


at which were platdered ares igo. The 
largest is the celebrated mansolenm of 
Alvattes, described by Heralotas.. Tt is 
something like 200 feet in leight ‘and 
mare than 6,900 feet in diameter at the 
hase, which reats pon an immense Foun- 
dation of stone. 


FEW EXPLORATIONS HAVE TEEN MADE TN 
SARIS | | 

ly my judgment, Sardes would make 
an excellent place for excayations, as 
practically nothing has ever heen done 
thus far to unearth any of the bnildings. 
The field is a wast ote, and it hes high 


anil dry above the Hermus: and Pactolis, 


so there would be no fear from freshets 
ar] Swarips. 7 am folly sati¢fe! thar 
under all those Roman boildings which 


fe about the field, and are more or less 


buried in the sail whieh earthqtakes and 
Tait lave brotight down from the castle 
hill, there are many Lydian and Greek 
monainents as old as the pillars of the 
Cyhele temple and dating from the ear- 
est times. . 

That such an inviting mine Ims been 
Neglected so lore: is to be wondered at. 
If nothing else were brought to light 
than the inscriptions taken fren the an- 
ent Greek tenmles and built into the 
dings. such finds alone 





— 





Roman public bet 
would bean ample reward for any labor 
and imicney spent in this direction. 

The site of ancient Sardes today, apart 
frotn the natural beatty of the ruins, the. 
pies cogeeiea ef which is greatly en- 
hanced by-some ivy vines which creep 
over them, and by the storks which have. 
built nests where they show up to the 
best advantage, as well as fields: green 
with grass anil grain, presents a subject 
which is food for retrospection, The 
plunge of Creesus, from the highest sam- 
bi ai parihine dian and power to the 
deepest pit Gf humiliation and diserace, 
has few parallels in history. Oy 

From the castle where Creeus re- 
celvec| in state the ambassadors sent by 
the tributary cities of Smyrna, of Ephe- 
sis, tl of Miletus, where a court was 
held, the splendorof which had net been 
heard of since the dars of Solomon, to 
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THE BURIED CITIES OF ASTA MINOR IL 


‘a modest prisoner's dwelling in the city 
‘helow was a ik a of fortune which 
made a powerful impression Fae the 
Tonian and Atheman Greeks, effect 
of the downfall of the Ly ia deca 
is amply reflected in Greek literatire 
and art of that time. 

The stranger who visits thie spot to- 
day 4 almost ovenwhelmed by the oon- 
tending thoughts which tush upon him, 
Where noble temples, the best products 
of an advanced civilization, once stood 
in all their giory, where an intellectual 
pele ance hell sway, there stand today 
‘a few wretelied mud huts oceupied ‘by 
still more wretched inhabitants, who 
have degenerated td the level of the jack- 
ass which i8 thea to their door and which 
brave hideously all the day long. The 
preture 1s too mistrahle to describe, too 
miserable even to photograph. Sartles, 
the heme of kings, the place where the 
pricsts perfortied their “sacred rites: 
where wise men conferred, for the pos- 
session of which soldiers fought, i= ne 
nore | 
“The hand af the kttg that the seepter hath 

wPrpet, 
The beow of the priest that the miter hath 

Win Th, 

The eve af the sae, ntl tlie heater of thw brave 

Are hulden aul fost tv the dep of the 

Berar. 

PUELANELPHIA 


The historic city of Philadelphia wae 
fourideil by Attalus Philudelphns about 
150 B.C. The walls are the chief ob- 
ject of itterest today about the old place, 
‘and they are very extensive. 
ter of the town are: the ruins of what is 
supposed to he the church of Saint ohn, 
Four hoge shafts are still standing, and 
some fresoo work of Clitistian worship 
Still clings to the side of one of them. 


There are also other rims in: Philadelphia 


which art all Byzantine in character, but 
they are so surronnied bi buildings © or 
built into houses and walls that it is ex- 
tremely diffiewlt to: find ther. 

At Philadelphia there are some bot 
baths and mineral springs whith have 
been celebrated in both ancient and mod- 


* Willian Rite 


Inthe cen- 





em times. They are now the property 
of the Turkish government, ‘and are 
leased to a private company winch bot- 
thee the water for shipment to Sniyrna. 
A small hotel has been erected tear the 
Springs rings, and every suntimer-a consider- 
le nninber of people resort to the place 
in order to enjoy the baths. 
Not far trom Philadelplia, in the di- 
rection of Monnt Tinolus, about a half 
hots walk froin the mineral springs 
just mentioned, there js a. large ee 
silwanit feet in height and perhaps 150 
vards in lenuth. Tt is said to cate been 
erected by Tanterlane from the bones of 
slaughtered prisoners when that con- 
ed plundered Phifadelphia in ee. 
ppeatinces greatly favor this supposi- 
tion, and Tronioved several pieces from’ 
the wall which gcreatly resemble hones 
of the human body. That the wall was 
erected by Tarnerlaiie there setms to be 
good grounds for assuming; as to the 
authenticity of the facts connected) with 
its vorstraction T shall heave for others 
toa tlecife. One thing 7s. certain, how- 
ever: it ‘is one of ‘the mest interesting 
relics tt all Asia: Minor—a memtument to 
the dead, in a way. which presents. a 
trange cexitrast to the splendid maiiso- 
leums which are to be found in nearly 
every ancenft necropolis in this country. 


WHERE VEXCS MiieNiy 


In order te reach Aphrodistss (named 
in honar of Aphrsxtite or Vents) ome 
ist prepare for a five days’ journey 
Prat) and) return to Scuyrna, 18 hours of 
which is spent in the saddle. 1) takes 
three dave to get there arid back fren 
the nearest railway station, In the val- 
lev that leads to Aphrodizias tliere are 
many old Genoese bridges which are still 
uset by the Turks. and they seem to be 
as solid and substantial in their construe- 
tiom as the day they were built, 

Aumemiz: the ruitis of Aphrodlisias there 
ure some 30 columms still standing, 
which at one time belonged tothe various 
temples which adorned this city. With 


the exception, perhaps, of Baalbek these 


are the most ips ruins tn Asia 
Minor or Syria. Aphrorlisian monu- 
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ments belong to the best perio! of Greek 
art, and their foundation dates back to 
the time when the people of Asia Minor 
divided their worship between the pod- 
dess: Diana and the goddess Venus. 

It was in its- reverence for Venus that 
Aphrolisias was famous, and this wor- 
ship lasted in all its pristine vigor until 
the fina) overthrow ae piganiem, 

The city was situated-in a fertile plain, 
watered by nimerows small streams, 
same of which rose in the center of the 
city. These springs todsy have degen- 
erated into: filthy swamps and are pow 
the home of turtles, mosquitocs, and 
fever. Any future plan to excavate this 
buried city winch does not, first of all, 
inciuile some scheme to drain these 
swamps is doomed to failure. 

People resorted to Aphrodisias for 
sports and panes, and the free cities of 
Asia contubuted to the erection and 
milormment of these incomparable public 
buildings, the remnurite of. which today 
call for our deepest admiration. The 
worship of Venus alone, in a temple the 
porgeousness of which sixteen massive 
pillars still hear testimony, was sufficient 


to secure for this city the good will of 


the Kaman emperors, for at that time it 
was popularly supposed that Cassar was 
directly descended) from that goddess. 
Perhaps no city ih /vsia ever enjoved so 
much prosperity. or bas been so much 
spared from the contingencies of war, 
50 imtact were these montiments epi- 
graphically that, until a few years ago, 
when many mécriptions and objects of 
fine art were temoved, the history of this 
city and its leading citizens could be 
traced upon the public buildings, 

The ‘Temple of Venus at Aphrodisias 
was one of the finest monuments of an- 
tiquity, but nothing is Known of the date 
of its foundation. After Christianity 
had foreed paganism from the field, and 
that mystic cult had been banished to the 
realms of fable, this preat sanctiary was 
transformed into a Christian church and 
‘assumed the character of a cathedral. As 
has been said, sixteen columms are stand- 
ing in their original positions, while the 
bases of all the others are stil! in place. 


Some of these columns were donated by 
citizens, who had their names inscribed 
tpon them, tegether with the purpose of 
the offering. Many of these tmacrip- 
tions date to a period prior to Roman 
domination. Surrounding the termpte on 
every side may be seen in the debris: Co- 





tinthian columns of the peribolos. lt 


really would not be a very difficult mat- 
ter to renonstruct the temple and perib- 
olig, 80 numerous are the fragrrients 
that lie about. | 

The ruins of Aphrodisins today tie em- 
bedded in the foliage of the juniper and 
Judas* trees. Poppies nod in the fields 
and the honeveuckle droops from the 
crumbling arches, Century-old olive 
trees entwine their roots about the hid- 
den tombs, while in the ivy-covered 
nooks abeve, an massive pillars, one hears 
the songs of birds—not <uch birds as 
hawnt the fissures in the sides of Sipylus. 
and prey upon ther weaker comrades of — 
the air, but the littl scolding wren or 
bloebird, that weleome you and make 
your stay delightful;:and then at even- 
tide vou hear the sweet farewell note of 
the ‘nightingale floating out upon the 
stillness! 

VERGAMUS, FAMOUS FOR ITS LIBRARY 


About half way between, Magnesia 
and Pergamus lies the city of Thyatira, 
which was the seat of one of the Seven 
Churches, The environments abound in 
ruins, but the inseriptians are few, and 
it is dowbtful if anything dates anterior: 
to the Rormn coriquest. 

Today Thyatira has assumed the 
Turkish name of Ak-Hissar, and upon 
the spot where a. certain woman named 
Lydia once sold her purple there has: 
since been reared a stately mosque, and 
from. the minaret of that same mosque, 
at dawn and sinset, | have heard the 
Moslem call to prayer: “God is most 
preat! God is most great! I testify 

*The is one of the pretticee trees in Ast 
Minor. ft t¢ known id the Todas fae Feo 
the peimilar belief that Jodes hung himself 
from ome of them after the Crrcifixion. ‘This 

aelee Liptey a Settee seca tion by te 
bee), aT | ae. ret ISSorms T Der. 
year at Easter Sree. 
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there is no Cel but God! I testify Alo 
hammed is God's messenger! Come ye 
and pray! Come ve and pray! it is 
better to pray than to sleep! There is 
no God but God!" 

According to Pliny, the ancient city of 
Pergamus was at one tine the mast cele- 
brated city in the whole of Asia and ote 
of the brightest centers of Hellenic civil 
iation, ‘Tewduay the coins are situated 18 
miles from, Dikili, a small Turkish town 
on. the stacoast just opposite the island 
of Mitylene and 27 miles fram Soma, 
the nearest inland railway station. The 
modern towt [ies at the foot of the actor 
olis hill and! has.a peqnilation of 17,000 
inhabitants, chiefly Moslents and Greeks. 

In the old) town the traveler may feast 
his curissity upon imposing Roman ruins 
which attest to the development and 
prosperity of the city wader the emper- 
ors. The Romans left the Greek city 
Ween the hill intact, arid Injilt one of their 
own tty the valley, on both banks of the 
river which traverserl it fram northwest 
to southwest. Their engineers con- 
structed a curious work aver the river 
which covered it fer a distance of Gyo 
feet. and same sections of this dotuble- 
arched tunnel through which the Selinus 
flawed may still he seen. Tt was upen 
this tunel that the huge hath was built 
which is lnown by the Turks today as 
the Red [fall On a cypress eovesed 
hill, wpor which is spread a large Turk- 
ish cemetery, there 1 also an extensive 

group of Roman ruins, consisting of the 
imposing ronmiains ofean amphitheater, a 
hadly preserved cirens, and the gate of a 
theater. 

The acropolis of Pergamus consists of 
an immerse rock which rise to a Mmaxi- 
nom height of 1.000 feet above ¢en-level, 
It measures about qoo feet from north 
to south and gon feet at its narrowest 
point. Natire had formed open) this 
mountain four termees, and upon these 
were huilt the monuments of its kings, 
The acropolis crowned) the sammit. while 
On a terrace tocderneath stood a Roman 
temple, the Trajarwim, and the shrine 
of Athen Polis Lower down rises 
the foundation of the great altar of Zeus 


and Athena, while ‘still lower is: the en= 
closure of the Agora. This city, built 
ipon a rock of trachvtis, had a double 
character. that of a fortress protected by 
high cliffs, as well as that of a luxirious 
city looking out upon a beautiful Innd- 
eee ie 

# creation of the Greek city of Per- 
gas was practically the work of one 
family of kings. Some 4oo years B. C. 
the town was ines ifivant, and Neno- 
plion ‘carried the place by storm an. his 
march through Asia Minor. [t may 
possibly have been visited by / 
the Great. For safe keeping icine Lysim- 
achus deposited a- large treasure in its 
fortress with Philetearos, who succeeded 
in keeping it after the former's death, 
This treasure, which was something like 
SIO000,000, im enoniets sim in those 
‘lav, proved to be the starting point of 
the rise of Pergamus to power. 

Philetearos leit the government and 
legacy to his nephew Eumenes, who was: 
a prince of exceptional qualities His 
successor was Aftalie T, who was pro- 
claimed first king of Pergamus after a: 
series of successful wars against the 
Svrian kings. We reigned 44 years and 
endowed Pergamus with many of its. 
Tricest splenclicl monuments. His son En- 
menes TT founded a famous library con- 
sisting of 200,000 volumes, which was 
presented later by Mark Antony to Cle- 
Opeuira nel wis: ‘eventually: destroved at 
Alexaniiria. About this time parchment 
was discovered at Pergamns. 

According to Pliny, the Egyptian: king: 
Ptolemy probed the exportation of 
papyrie from Ins ¢ointty in order to 
check the development of the library at 
Perganms. As a substitute the people 
| Pergarmnts invented parchment. which 
deriv ecl its name from the city of Perga-. 
rvs. 

From: the: acropolis: 2 fine view is ob- 
tine) of the surrounding country. Tn 
the valleys everywhere may be seen the 
ide of crumbling aqueducts and broken 
irhiees. 

The hills, howtver, for the most part, 
are barren of forestry, The ruthless de- 
vastation of the timber rescurees of this 
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country for centuries has done its work, 
and 1 very much doubt if even a rational 
system of forestry will ever bring back 
to those hilltops again the magnificent 


pines which onee adorned thein Nature 
been too badly treated, The sail 


Which slombered upon those slopes. at 
creations dawn has sifted to the valleys 
anil the flocs hawe carried it away to 
the sea, Nothing now remains but ster- 
ie rocks which bake inthe glaring rave 
of the torrid sum. 

Speaking of the wholesale destruction 
of forests and the difficulties often en- 
countered in petting trees th grow again 
upon the sare mountains reminds me of 
an example to the paint which | once 
tet with in Germany. Some years ago 
I spent several weeks in the old univer- 
sity town of Jena. On one of the hills 
above that city, on the tath of October, 
1806, Napoleon fourht and won the 
great battle of Jena. Many of those 
Nils consist of white cliffs devoid of 
veretation, and [- was informed that 
somethine like 125 vears-ago, when the 

oct Goethe was finance nrinister of the 
ittle state of Weimar, the forests about 
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Jena were cot down in order to create 
funds for a depleted exchequer. No 
steps were taken at that time to replant 
what was temoved, and although within 
recent Years Many attempts have been 
male to nurture trees. upon those barren 
Hills, no practical results hive heen 
tichieved. 

The hushanding of the resources of a 
country ts a task which is frayght with 
the deepest consequences to the welfare 
of the people who inhabit it. Unless our 
people with fo see the mountains of 
Pennsyivania, Maine, North Carolina, 
Arkansas, and Oregon as barren and as 
sterile of production as are the bluffs 
above the city of Jena or the mountains 
which skirt the const of Asia Minor, 
then it is high time that something radi- 
eal be done. . 

But if the forests have been razed 
from many morntisins in Asia Miner, 
there still shuvher beneath untouched 
mines of every description which prom- 
ise fabulous wealth, and this campen- 
‘ites in some degree for the loss of 
Wealth m other: dircetions, 


LESSONS FROM CHINA’ 


than another we owe it 10 or chil- 
B. dren and our children’s children to 
perform at once it is to save the forests 
of this country, for they constitute the 
frst and most important element in the 
contervation af the natural resources of 
the country. There are, of course, two 
kinds of natural resources, (ne is the 
Kind which can only be used as part af 
4 process of exhatstion! this i8 trae of 
mines, natural oil and gas wells. and the 
like, The other, and, of coorse, ulti- 
mately by far the most important, in- 
cludes the resotirees which can be im- 
proved in the process of wise tise; the 
sat, the rivers, and the forests came 
under this read. 


li there is any one duty which more 


Any real civilized nation will so use all 
of these three great national assets that 
the nation will have thelr benefit in the 
future. Just as the farmer,-after all his 
hfe making his living from his farm, will, 
if he 12 an expert fatmer, leave it a an 
asset of increased value to lis son, 4 we. 
shold Jeave our national domain to our 
children, increased in value and not worn 
ent, 

There are «mall sections of our own 
country, m the East and in the West, in 
the Adirondacks, the White Mountains 
and the Appalachians, and in the Rocky 
Mountains, where we cin already see for 
ourselves the darnage in the shape of per- 
Inament injury to the soil and the river 
systems which comes fram reckless de 


“From President Roosevelt's nessage to Congress, Socember 8 ry, 


LESSONS FROM CHINA 


forestation. [t matters not whether this 
deforestation is die to the actual reckless 
cutting of tirnber, to the fires that mevi- 
tably follow stich reckless-cutting of tim- 
ber, orto reckless and wncontralled prax- 
ing, especially Tw the preat mugratory 
hands of sheep, the unchecked wandermy 
of which over the country means destruc- 
tion to forests andl disaster to the anal 
heme-makers, the settlers of linited 
means. 

Short- sighted persons. of persons 
blinded to the future tiy desire to make 
money in every way out of the present, 
sometimes speak as if ne eee Lourmiagre 
would be done by the reckless destrie- 
tion af our forests, Tt ts diffenit to have 
patience with the arguments of these per- 
sens, Thanks in our own recklessness in 


the use of our splendid forests, we have 


already crossed) the verge of a timber 


famine in thia coutitry, and no measures: 
that we now take can, at least for many 


‘ears, undo the mischief that has already 
een done | 

But we can prevent further mischict 
being done; and it would be in the high- 
est depree reprehensible to let attty) Con 
sideration of temporary conyemence or 
temporary cost interfere with such action, 
especially as regards the national forests 
which the nation cath now, at this very 
moment, control, 


DEVASTATION OF ORD. WORLG 


All serious students of the question are 
aware of the great damage that has been 
done in the Mediterranean countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa by deforesta- 
ton. The similar damage that has been 
done in eastern Asia is less well known. 

A recent investigation into conditions 
in Narth China by Mr Frank N. Mever, 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
‘has incidentally furnished in very Strike 
ing fashion proof of the ruin that cores 
fron reckless deforestation of mountains, 
and of the further fact that the damage 
once done may prove practically trrepa- 
rable. 

Not many centuries ago the country of 
Horthern China was ote of the tost fer- 


tile aml beautiful spots in the entire 
worl] and was heavily forested. We 
know this, net only from the old Chinese 
records, birt from the accounts given. by 
the traveler Marco Polo. 

He, for instance, mentions that in visit- 
ing the previtees of Shansi and Shensi 
he observed many jdantations of mul- 
berry trees, Now there is harilly a 
single mulberry tree in either of these 
provinces, and the culture of the silk- 
worm has moved farther south, to regions 
of atmospheric moisture, 

As an illustration of the complete 
change in the rivers, we may take Polo's 
stutement that a certain over, the Hun 
Ho, was so) large and deep that mer- 
chants ascended it from the sea. with 
heavily laden boats; today this river 1s 
simply a broad sandy bed, with shallow, 
rapicl currents, wandering. hither and 
thither across it, absoldtely unnavigable, 

Rut we do not have to depend upon 
written records. The dry wells and the 
wells with water far below the former 
water-mark bear testimony to the gous 
days of the past and the evil dave of the 

Wherever the native vegetation has 
been allowed to remain, as, for instance, 
here andl there around a sacred temple 
or imperial burying ground, there are still 
huge trees and tangled jungle, fragments 
of the glorious ancient forests, ‘The 
thick, matted forest growth formerly cov- 
ered the mountains to their summits. 

All natural factors tavored this dense 
forest growth, antl as long as it wat per- 
mitted to exist the plains at the foot of 
the mountains were among the most fer- 
tie on the globe and the whole country 
wis a patien, Not the slightest effort 
was made, however, to prevent the un- 
checked cutting of the troes or to secure 
reforestation. 


UESTEUCTION THEOCGH: AGES 


Doubtless for many centunes the tree- 
cutting by the inhahilants of the monun- 
tains worked but slowly in bringing about 
the changes that have now come to pass; 
doubtless for generations the imnoads 
were scarcely noticeable, Put there came 
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# time when the forest had shrunk stuffi- 
ciently to. make each vear’s cutting a 
Serious matter, and from that time on the 
destruction proceeded with appalling ra- 
pidity; for of course each year of de- 
struction rendered the forest Jess able to 
recuperate, less able to resist next year’s 
inroad, | | 

Mr Meyer describes the ceaseless prog- 
ress Of the destruction even now, when 
there is so [little left to destroy. ee 
morning men and boys go out armed with 
mattox or axe, scale the steepect mouti- 
tain sides and cut down and grub out, 
root and branch, the «mall trees and 
shrubs still to be found. The big trees 
disappeared centuries ago, so that now 
one of these is mever ‘cen save in the 
neighborhood of temples, where they are 
artiherally protected; and even here it 
tukes all the watch and care of the tree- 
loving priests to prevent their destric- 


Each family, each community, where 
there is Wo common care exercised in the 
interest of all of them to prevent de- 
forestation, finds its profit in the imme 
diate use Of the fuel which. would other- 
wise be wed by some other family or 
some other community. In the total ab- 
sence of regulation of the matter in the 
interest of the whole peopie, cach envall 
group is inevitahly pushed into a policy 
of destruction which cannot afford to 
take thought for the morrow. ‘ 

This is just one of those matters which 
it is fatal to leave to unsupervised indi- 
vidual control, The forests can only be 
protected by the state, by the nation, and 
the liberty of action of individuals must 
be conditioned upon what the state or 
nation determines to be tecessary for the 
cation safety. 

The lesson of deforestation in China 
is a lesson which mankind should have 
learned! many times already from what 
has occurred in other places. Detunda- 
ion leaves naked soll; then gullying. cuts 
down to the bare rocks: and trneanwhile 
the rock-waste buries the bottom lands: 
When the soil is gone men must go, and 
the process does not take long, 
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DESOLATION AFTER SPOLLATION 


This ruthless destruction of the forests 
in terthern China has brought about, or 
has aided in bringing about, desolation, 
jitst as the destruction of the forests in 
central Asia aid in bringing rain to the 
onee rich central Asian cities: jist as 
the destruction of the forests in northern 
Africa helped toward the niin of a region 
that was a fertile granary in Roman days. 
Short-sighted man, whether lrarbaric, 
stmi-civilized, or what he mistakenly re- 
gards as fully civilized, when he has 
destroved the forests, has. rendered cer- 
ai ultitiate destruction of the land 
itselt, 

In northern China the mountains are 
now absilutely barren peaks. Not anly 
have the forests been destroyed, but be- 


ause of their destruction the soil has 


been washed off the naked focle. 

The terrible consequence is that it is 
impossible now to unde the damage that 
has been done. Many centuries would 
have to pass before soil would again 
collect, or could be made to collect, in 
sufficient quantity once more to support 
the old-time forest growth. In conse- 
quence the Mongol desert is practically 
extending eastward over northern China. 

The climate has changed and is still 
Changing, It has changed even within 
the last half century, as the work of tree 
destruction has been consummated. The 
ireal masses of arboreal vegetation on 
the mountains formerly absorbed the 
heat of the sun and sent up currents of 
cool air which brought the maistiretaden 
Conds lower and forced them te precipi- 
fate in rain a purt of their burden of 
water Now that there is no vegetation 
the barren mountains, scorched by the 
An, send up currents of heated air which 
drive awny instead of attracting the rain 
clowds, and cause their moisture to be 
diseeningated. 

In consequence, instead of the regular 
and plentiful rains which existed in these 
regions of China when the forests were 
still in evideneo, the unfortunate inhahi- 
tants of the cleforested lands now ‘see 
their crop: wither for lack of rainfall, 
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, FOREST BRANGEWS CANIN, NEAM CANYON STATIONS LILA SATIOCC AL POREST, 
STW AAC 
while the sfatons -2row more and mare SEVER MORE TO BLOOM AGALS 
qrepvular: and gs the air béccinmes cudrver | . so eavaikcuttih ; ee, 
certain crops refuse longer to grow at Aloreover, these flomls arr] ireshets, 
sh Thea everything dries out taster than Wibtts CHVersit y the PCiie4ras Lary nes S, Wasi 
BLE i BB, Mito bit | | 


formerly 1 shown by tle tact that the 
level of the wellsall over the land has 
sink perceptibly, many of them having 
become totally dry. 

in addition to the resulting 
cietress, the watercourse: 
they were 





apriculiura! 
Nu chanierd, 
narrow arnt) deep, 
abundance of clear water the 
wind: for the roots amd Hints 
forests caught the ramwater: and 
Catal by St rez cepare 
have ow pps broad, shallow 

bets, in whic sheer water 
c kles 4 In steniher curre si during the dry 
seacons, While when it rain® there are 
ireshets, and: roaring mididy torrents 
eon tearing ihown, hrnging disaster anu! 
cdestracton everywhere 


Formerly 
with an 
Year are 
of the 
let it 


Thes 


Bt iar 


away iron the mountain sitles ssid either 
wasl divav or cover in the valleys, the 
neh. fertile <i] which it took tens of 


thatsarids of Vears tor ature to Torm: 
mith ait 1 forever, aticl antl ihe forests 
row. agin it cannot be replace. 


ret 


The sand and-stones from the moun- 
tint annie are washed logse and come 


the arable lends, 
an in comsequence, timonghoait this part 


Vi tery ‘liv n th Yer 


Oo} China, many tonmerty rich ‘listricte are 


now sandy wastes, tsecless for himan 
cultivation and even for pasture, The 
cities have been, GI courre, seriously af- 
fected, for the Streams have gradually 


COnsCt| am bie TLE Wigabic, 
There i testimony that even within 
the menor of men pow living there has 
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been a seriot® diminition of the ‘rainfall 
of porthesstern China. The level of the 
Stngari River in northern Manchuria has 
been sensibly lowered during the last fifty 
years, at least partly as the result of the 


indiscrimimate cutting of the forests. 


forming: its watershert. 
Almostall the rivers of northern China 
have become uticontroltlable ariel we 


dangerous to the dwellers alony their 


banks as a direct result of the destriotian 
of the forests, The journey from Peking 
to Jehol shows in melancholy fashion 
how the soil has heen washed away from 
whole valleys, so that they have been 
converted inte deserts. 


Tn northem China this disastrous pre 


cess has gone on so long and has pro 
ceeded so. far that no complete remedy 
could be applied. There are certain 
mountains in China from which the soil 
is pone so utterly that only the slow ac- 
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tion Of the ages could again restore it, 


although, of course, moch could be done 


to prevent the still further eastward ex- 
tension at the Mongolian decert if the 
Chinese government would act at once, 
LESSON FOR AMERICA 
What has thes happened in northern 
China, what has happened in central Asia, 






itt Palestine, in North Africa, in parts of 
thie Selanne countries of Europe, 


will sirely bh in our country if we 


do not exercise that wise forethought 


which should be one of the: chief marks 
ef any people calling itself civilized. 


Nothing should be permitted to stand in 


the way of the ‘preservation of the for- 
ests, and it i criminal to permit: indi- 
viduals to purchase a little gain for them- 
selves through, the destruction of forests 
whin this destruction is fatal to the well- 
being of the whole country in the future. 





THE VALUE OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOREST SERVICE 


ASTERY by the Forest Service 
M. of one of the greatest practical! 
. forest prohlerns ever under- 
taken by any government ts advancing 
apace. Br iefly stated, that problem is to 
develop to its highest usefulness 2 total 
atta of 168,000,000 acres of wild lands, 
mainly mountain wilderness, tut closely 
related to the welfare of the entire coun- 
try. 

‘From an administrative standpoint the 
most striking fact of the year was the 
reomarkible increase which took place im 
the actual use of the forests by the pub- 
lic, This increase is partly brought out 
by the followmg statement: 


Per cet 
Tntreete 1 Bret... Pee | 
[eran in ritmber of tinter sales ait 
[noreiee in aercaestt of thimhiee cit... rr 


Increase in number of free-timber permity. rid) 
[nerenee in nuriber of speciabuse pereith. . iit 
Inerease in tomber af grazing permita.,... 1 


Regariled as property, the national! for- 
ests justify liberal expenditures for their 
protection and improvernent At $2 per 
thousand feet stumpage the merchantable 


timber alone forms, just a it stands, an 
ae5ef worth something. hike $800,000,000, 


while the very malerate grazing charge 
vielded the government last tar ati if- 
come of nearly $tyoog,o00, It is a safe 


preahietion that within twenty years the 
forests will bring in from the sale of 
timber alone an annual net income of as 
many millions of ‘Sullara. 

An average wood production of 30 
cule fect to the acre of commercial 
forest is a moderate estimate of what will 
ultimately be obtained. under manape- 
ment. One hundred million acres of such 
forest would allow to be eut each year 
over 3.pon.0a0,000 cubic feet, or fram 
20),000,000,000 To 25,000,000,090 hoard 
feet, without diminution af the supply. 
This is bot a friction of the country’s 
consmptiion of wool at the present time, 
but at the stumpage prices which already 
ebtati in the older and better ‘settled 
parts of the United States its sale would 
bring the government each year from 
$80,000,000 to 3125,000.000. 

Were it wise to do sn, the receipts 
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COOKING PTODON TO Porsoh WikAt 


ros EXTERMINATING PRATREE 


Pints feo 0, & Vorest Serrice 


i ee A PI) 


The little praitie dog is a seriows pest iy certain lpealities “of the United. States. 


The 


fiological Survey haswhown how they may te destroyed by poo, with the reauh that the 
Forest Service ta ahle to cheek then mischief on the range 


Mast of the national forest timber 1s 
beyond reach unless heavy outlays are 
made to obtain means af transportatis rt. 
Such timber can he sold only to those 
who command lirge resources of capttal, 


md even then only at a relatively low 


neice, On the other hand, where the 
adermiund for the timber 1s goo! and com- 
petition for its purchase fairly brisk, it 
13 genrally necessary (Oo 20 slowly be- 
cause of the certainty of future require 
ments. In short, the question of the 
raaatul that can satel y or wisely be eold 

a local one. The fact that timber is 
at ating in the woods in distant reprotis 
will not help communities which find 
their hitne supply exhausted. 


= = 


WATION.AL FORESTS PREVENT “A 
Ieee TRUEST 


THE 


For these reasons the sales of national 
forest timber are carefully gitarded, The 


amount ‘of national forest timber sold 
during the year was slightly over 356,- 
eoooo feet, or not much over one-third 
the amuurit sald the previous year. ‘The 
falling off was directly due to the rejus- 
als 10 make large sales. Under such sales 
the actual cutting is allowed to extend 
“ver several years, The amount of tim- 
ber cut and paid for during the year, 
however, more than doubled the cut of 
the previcus year, with a total of mot 
quite 30) 3 2000 OOo fect, The receipts Eom 
timber «<ples- were -about SSs5c,000, 25 
agaist rere quite S71 CCK jor the pPre- 
wous veur. In addition there was cut 
tinder free use over 170,000,000) feet of 
timber, valued at about S170,000, 

The timber lands af the West, outside 
of the rational forests, are mainly m 
strome hares. Were the national forest 
timber offered] on the market to every 
mirchaser, the main scene of western 
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POREST SERVICE MEN ON TIE 


over S2.400,.000 worth of timber were 
reiused during the past ear. 

me restlt of this policy has been to 
bring about a decline in the average price 
of stumpage sold. In general higher 
prices are obtainable through large than 
through emall sales. ‘The most important 
consideration in making sales of timber, 
however, 1s not the price otitamable, brut 
the serving of the public interest. Obvi- 
ously, to sell timber in quantity at less 
than the marleet price through ans 
method than comprtitive bids wotld sim- 
ply work to the profit of specially favored 
Individuals: but care must be taken at 
the same time both to prevent local ¢con- 
sumers trom being overcharyed by those 
who buy stumpage from the government, 
and to prevent the exaction of a fieriop- 
aly price for stumpage by the govern- 
ment, 





SMALL LOSSES Fim Inti 


The work completed dering the year 


mnclided 3.400 niles of trails, ¢.300 miles 


ent Service 


hota from LS ie 


FIRE LINE 


Of telephone line, too miles of wagon 
road, 4O miles of ire Ime, 250 bridges, 
50 ccilsires and tiitris, pod 600 miles of 
pasture and drift fenees, In addition to 
the sum provider by the special-improye- 
ment fund, over $100,000 from the pn 
eral fund of the service was turned from 
CHITIHE expenses to defray the ¢ost af 
this work, but much of the work-plannec 
and urgently needed could mot be carried 
out because there was nothing with which 
to pay for it . 

The firé record also deserves mention: 








Since the fiscal vear ends m the midst 
at the fire season, reports of fires are 
rade not Tor fecal but for calenilar 
years. During thé calendar year 1oop 


the loss af timber by fire was. less than 
halt that of the previous vear, though 
this in turn was less than ever before, 
About one-seventh of 1 per cent of the 
foresia Wis burned over in 1g07, with a 





damage ce as to he practica lly 
negligihle. The ratio of lass to the value 


of the timber protected, allowing that it 
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TPUIRDIAG TIRE LING 


i worth S2 per thousand feet, was about 
ne 4 cents to S1,000, ‘The entire cost of 
national forest administiition was eqiuy- 
alent to-a charge of one-third of 4 per 
cent on the value of the timber -pro- 
tected “Rely ri cheap THSUTHCce rate. 
This inmninity from fires mist be as- 
cribed choetly to the results of the con- 
satent. othorts made in the past to imfonm 
the public a= to the danger. of careless- 
ness In the wse of fires in the forest and 
to the recognmeed nececerty of vigdanee 
to pot out small fines: With reasonable 
cooperition dt the purt of the public ta 





prevent fires and reneonable provision for 
discovering amd fighting fires when they 
start, really heavy losses are entirely pre. 
vantoble, “The widespread forest fires of 
recent months area case in point, dela: 
tively litte damage was the 
national forests at a time wher the sir 
was. thick with smoke almost from the 
Atlantic to the Pace coast, amd moat of 
the national forest loss which was suf- 
fered, amounting to perhaps $1,000,000, 


done® td 


LOUsSD A TELAT TS TRLESA BRATION AT, POREST, 


Eh cri Pirrel: otTy ww 


from U4 


MOKTAS A 


was dune solely to the fact that the area 
to be protected 1s s0 vastly out of pro- 
portion to the resources at the disposal of 
the Forest Service 

 xaminatous of lends under the act of 
June it, 190%, le te the lasting tor settle- 
ment ot about 240,000 acres of national 
rarest nnd, 





IMPROVING THE FORESTS ANT RANGES 


i r : “- I : an Mella “" ? 
Re LOreecy a cit ee lft of rl ic 


national forests t called for prittartly in 
the antercat of the water supply of the 
West, but also, though bess pressingly, Tor 
the sake of an enlarged tonber supply 
Hrogidcast sowings were made during the 
year in 27 Tqrests, 118 states, to test by 
experiment the extent to which reforesta- 
ion may be hoped for through the, use 
of this mothad The national forest mtut- 
ennies in which are bing grown stock 
for transplanting, were enlarged anid 
about 70,000 trees were planted. Over 
2,000,000 trees: will be ready for planting 
ink TOR, 
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TURPENTINUING? CKMPTVING THE CARRVING BUCKET! OCILLA, GEORGIA 


The dluistration shows how-trecklessly the trees are chopped by ignorant workmen 
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The beneficial results of regulated praz- 
ie, shown in a decided bettermerit of 
mach of the national forest range, made 
it possthble to increase the allotment of 
stock on a number of the older forests. 
Ad the same time investigations i rarige 
Improvement through reseedmg, new 
metheds of handling stuck, the hice: 
tion of POSTS s plants, tnd the destruc: 
tion of prmine dogs brought important 
progress towaril still better futitre wee of 
ihe forests by stockmien, The deyelop- 
mentof watering plares is ancther means 
that ts being pursued to the sare end, 
while the kiilmg oof predatory wild ans 
nails be forest service lomters saved the 
stockmen Insses probably greater than the 
entire wmount pact in grazing fees, “This 
AMMIMNnt was over SoGo,o00, Thireweh the 
cniercement af quarantine regulations 
and the distribution of blackleg. vaccine 
ether bacses fran clisease were prevented 

Through cooperation with private own- 
crs HyVestigations in forest management 
aril forest planting were continued, Tt 
was possible to make field examinations 
of only about one-fith of the total acre- 
age for which advice cancerning forcat 
Minigenent was sought Every tract of 
lad on which the advice of the Service 
is applied becomes i valuable experiment 
mn practical foresiry. The total area for 
which examinations have been wisps Sitliee 
Codiperition was first offered ix nearly 
T7,@00,000 acres. and than pom 
fourths af this some form of forestry is 
now th actial practice. 

The studies in wood preservation and 
i the strength and physical properties of 
ilifferent kinds of wom] maintained the 
pastion Ol the Forest SETVICe as leader 
toward More ee “OTM al Use oF Woe Tia 
ternal, attention: was @iven to 
working out practicable methods for 
treating farm timbers in small quantities 
Stuttics in wood pulp-making showed that 
a omerchantahle pulp can be made trom 
15 wols not conumenty weed. Along 
many other lines ateo data were gathered 
[ weve ntaye te better knowledre and cemntrol 
of oor forests aml better use of their 
prvlucts. At the same time the work 
of bringing to the attention of the public 
the knowledge gathered for the use of the 
public was vigorously prosecuted, 
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AN AMERICAN ELM 


THE EMANCIPATION OF MOHAMMEDAN 
WOMEN 


By Mary Mitts Patrick, Pu. D. 
PRESIDENT OF THR AweRICAN CoLLKGH For Giers at ConsTaNTINorLT 


"FT OMEN in the hares have 

f been an unknown quantity to 

the outside world during the 

apes that hive past. Their lives have 

‘been shrouded in mystery. In the streets 

they have been concealed behind thick 

veils and flowing draperies; and hidden 

‘behind heavy curtains and lattieed win- 
dows in their hanes, 

Until the 2gd of Iniy last Constanti- 
naple was like a merciewal city; In facet, 
dt wat the only city in Europe which 
had) remained wholly without the out- 
ward vanities of tmixlern civiliza- 
tion. pere Were fieither electric cars, 
local post, telephones, nor sewage sy5- 
tem. Thousands of dogs acted as scav- 
angers in the irregular and badly paved 
streets. Rising abowe this medley of 
Qriental life, the slender minarets af 
hundreds of mipsques pointed to the 
golden. sky. | | | 

In this curious setting the women of 
the harems stood out as the most inter- 
esting feature of Mohammedan life. 
‘The silent, heavily draped —fpures, 
threading ther way in and out of the 
streets, bagars, and shops, seated mo- 
tionlessly in their caiques on the Bos- 
poorus, or dimly seen behind latticed 
windows, filled the place with mysterious 
life. But on the 24th of Jtly all this 
was changed, as in the twinkling of an 
eve, by the wonder-working revolution, 
whieh was the result of long vears of 
Preparation by the Young Turkey party, 
Tt brought instant freedom to all classes 
in Turkey, 

Mohammedan women on that day be- 
came ftee. The outward manifecation 
of this freedom will, from the natire of 
the case, be somewhat gradual, but 
morally their freedom has been complete 
since the Constitution was announced, 
‘They played an important part in the 


binadiess revolution of July 24. The 
makers of New Turley live mostly 
abroad, but the Society of Union and 
Progress pnitctrated every town and vil- 
lage in the Turkish Empire. - 
Ramontage was 20 severe that promi- 
nett men did not dare to meet together 
to tlisciss plans. ‘hey could not even 
give two dinner parties im succession 
without ¢xciting suspicion: Jt was the 
women who overcame this difficulty, 
Thousands of letters containing the 
plans for the coup d ¢fat of July 24 were 
patiently carried back and forth between 
the members of the Society of Union and 
Progress by them. They were handed 
from one woman to another, and seeretly 
given te the hishands as they met each 
other i the streets and in the shops, ap- 
parently innicent of any political schern- 
ing. A few Turkish women managed to 
evade the law against leaving the country, 
ami went to Paris and other places to 
“ipenly assist m the orranization of the 
Young Turkey party, Yet monet of their 
ail wat given in secret. All through 
Albania, Macedonia, and the ‘Turkish 
Empire Mohammedan women have been 
alive to every step of progress made, 


TURKISH WOMEN FOR CENTURIES. HAVE 
BEES ALE TO HOLD PIMPrERTY ITNDE- 
TEXDENTLY OF THEIR. HUSNASDS— 
RIGHTS WHICH SO GERMAN WIFE EVEN 
VET MMWISSESSES 


The training of Mohammedan: women 
throuch the lone centuries that have 
missd! has fitted them to take an active 
and effective part in political affairs, 
The life of the women in the harems has 
heen anomalous: slaves on the one hand, 
whose valte and ‘happiness dépended 
largely upon their heanty and ability to 
please a master who could divorce them 
hy a single word, but on the other hand 
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they have enjored privileges which 
women of other mations have struggled 
for centuries to obtat. 

It Was believed! by the followers of 
Mohammed, the Prophet of Islam, that 
the Roran, which was a collection of his 
sayings, would be able to deal adequately 
with all the legal aspects of society. It 
was soon found) that many vitestions 
arose to which no reference could be 
found in the Koran, Under these ar- 
cumstances an additional code of laws 
was necessary. The caliphate had been 
transferred from Mecea to Bagdad, and 
the leading Mohammedans, seeking for 
a model on which to base their. cote, 
turned! te the Roman emperors at Con- 
salir aes and adopted in a modified 
form the Code of Justinian. 

It is a well known fact that Roman 
law regarded the rights of the individual 
without consideration of sex; a man of 
a woman was alike a citizen of the 
Roman world. This met the require- 
ments of Mohammetlan lite, where no 
woman ever necessarily sustained a last. 
ing relation with any trae. 

"Therefore. during all the centunes of 
Mohammedan history, women have 
legally controfled their own proersy 
They have beet free to buv, sell, 
alienate it withentt consulting anv mile 
relative. This has given them inde 
pendence of thought and an mflnence in 
husiness ‘alfairs that seems wholly inton- 
sistent with their life of comparative per- 
sonal slayer. 

Enter a harem and there vou see a 
Circassian beauty, who has been newly 
acquired by the tall, handsome pasha 
who has just passed you in the street. 
The air is heavy with the odor of East- 
em perfumes, and the black eunuch 
stands by the door to watch all who 
come and. The beauty herself is 
thickly powdered, with an elaborate coif- 
fure erected by her numerous maids. 
Jewels half cover her ans, antl she 
wears a heantifully embrowered neg- 
ligee. There isa languorots expression 
in her black eves, as she sits idly smoking 
a cigarette and sipping Turkish coffee. 
Would you think, to look at her, that 


4a 


when she iraws her tmioney from the 
bank. that she must sign her own check? 
‘These two sides of life have been wholly 
at Variance with each other: but, as years 
have gone by, the thoughtful side has pre- 
dominated among the more intellectual 
Mohammedan worien, until now they 
are ready to enter into the affairs of 
today with an understanding and vigor 
which the world has never accredited to 
them, 

It has been on the social side that 
Mohammedan women haye suitered. 
most under the oy Ee af the last 
thirty vears, cs from the fre- 
quency of divorce. *k Ai could legally 
divorce his wife at any minute, the only 
condition being the pavment of the 
dowry which was settled upon her by 
the hushand at the time of her marriage. 

Tn the last attempt to keep the sex in 
the role assigned to them by the life of 
the hare, very strict laws have teen 
mide to prevent all possible progress 
among them. Laws have been prey 
claimed over and over again forbidding 
Mohamniedan wornen to attend foreign 
schools, In this emergency they en- 
gaged governesses, Most of these gov- 
tresses were French, and many of them 
“ were inefficient, and bad moral guides to 

so large a portion of the population be- 
gmning to think and question, The pov- 
cess syvetert obtained so much infin- 
ence after'a. short time that laws wete 
mate forbidding women to have covern- 
exes, Yet they strugeled.on in an ef- 
fort for mental i!umination, reading, 
writing, talking things over among 
themselves, and sometimes getting help 
from their hushands and brothers. They 
have accomplished much, with so heavy 

a handicap, in literature, science, com- 
ete and polities, 


WOOTEN WHO AE WHITERS 


The extreme censorship of the pres 
has kept the best efforts of the Moham- 
tiedan women from the knowledge of 
the public, They have: studied lan- 
guiages, written for the papers, and pub 
lished books. Tt is not an uncommon 
thing to meet a veiled Mohammedan 
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woman on one of the steumners: that ply 
along the Bosphorus, and to find on 
speaking bo her that she is faniliar with 
English, French, and German, and per- 
haps [palin 

Muohanunedan women have a rich im, 
heritanee in the reali of letters. Since 
the days of Mohammed the Con wera, 
woman |mve from time to time belonged 
to the literary circles of Mohammedan 
society. Moharmmedans have their own 
Sappho, a poctess who lived in the fit- 
teenth century, aud who says: 





“Sirtce they say that woman lackerh wit alway, 


Nets mat they excite whatever word she 


=ay. 
Better far one worn, if alee worthy he, 
That) a thes! men, if all trawneiiry they,” 


Her natie wae Mibri, anil she wes the 
author of a-velume of poetry which com- 
pares well with the work of her contem- 
opeoraries. 

During the last twenty-five years there 
have heen many women hs la in ‘Corn 
stantinople. Niguar Hanum has ee 
duced several voltimes of poetry w 
have contributed preatly to the ileyelap- 
ment of Turkish Iyric poetry. Alich 
Harum has written on philosophy, 
ethics; and the Mohammedan religion, 
Many other women have written. along 
different lites—essayvs, romances, and 
newspaper articles. 

The literature of the Turkish nation 
ts concealed from the rest of the world 
by the diffientties of the Torkish lan- 
guage. The language in itself would 
not be difficult, bot tt is anfoertunately 
wiitten in the Arabic characters. Arabic 
possesses no vowel system, and books 
and papers published in the characters 
are fully as difficult as the English Jan 
guage would be published in shorthand. 
In fact, In reading Arabic a person must 
have: a fair idea of what it js about be 
fore he can make anything. out-of it. I[f, 
amang the present reforms introcticer) 
inte Racked y the Society of Union and 
Progress, the Latin alphabet could be 
substituted for the Arabic, Turkish  lan- 
fuaze and literature would berome more 
aceessible to the rest of the world. 


TURKISH MIDWIVIS 


The strict laws reparding harem lite 
have obliged Mohammedan wonen to 
learn something of medicine, Not. long 
aoa Exropean doctor was passing a 
house with Jatticed windows, when he 
heard violent, heart-rending screams 
from within. He stopped, spoke to the 
porter, and asked him what the trouble 
was, The porter replied, “My mistress 
is very TL” 

“Go and tell your master,” said the 
loctor, “that | am. a (physician and f 
will come in immediately to Nai Iner,.” 

The porter disappeared, but soon te- 
turraedd, ge ing, Ary master savs he 
wonld rather-the mistress would die than 
soe aman doctor” 

This is an extrenie case, 25 men doc- 
tors have heen-adimitted for several hens 
into many Turkish houses. Yet 
are thousands of homes in the itohanis 
metlan world where & man doctor would 
not be allowed to enter tniler atiy con- 
sideration. 

As a result, there has devel . 
more at less medieval system eae 
wifery, The midwife ts called a half- 
doctor, Fifty years ago this class was 
made op of ignorant women who prac- 
teed charms. dealt in strange dmigs, and 
Hitker, mnech suffering in the harems. 

urkey, héiwever, has made progress in 
the scrence of medicine, and in this prog- 
ress wernen have shared, The so-called 
halidoctor has become somewhat better 
educated from vear to year, until a place 
has been given to her in the program 
of the new Mohammedan Medical ‘Col- 
lege erected at Moidar Pashs, in Con- 
stuntinople. The catalogue of this in- 
stitution. announces weekly lectores for 
wotnen, and Mohammedan women who 
have finished the course OT study assist 
in the demonstrations at these: lectures, 
Laws have been made requiring all who 
practice os half-docters to have regular 
diplomas from the government. Women 
in this capacity have for several yerrs 
constituted a regular profession, whose 
members obtain an annual incame of 


fram one to two thousand dollars, Om 
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THE PLANE THER OF THE JFANISSARBLES 


The tree torved! os the gallows of ancient Constantinople. In the dave when the Janis- 
ea¢ies terrorized: the cttyv, himdreds of ykaims wonld sometimes be eeinging from its branches 
at one tom. “The Jontsanrics were recruited from the toc of captired: Christians om] Jews 
The bive Were token from their parents whe From five to seven years old anal trained by 
the Turks te fight and Nate the race from which thes baal eorong, Firat a scourge to Eastern 
Europe. ther later became the masters of the sultans, many af who they deposed and slew 
[In (82h the corps Was wiped out by a popular imaurrection Jed by Sultin Mahmoud) the 
Reformer, 600 farissartes being slain in one day 
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The ferry-bonts touch at this laniding 
every few minutes, where a paunt figure 
in woman's draperies marches up and 
down the landing, carrying a club as the 
sign of her office. Her duty is to mar- 
shal the women in anel out from te 
women's waiting-room to the cabing of 
the steamer; for which office she is paid 
about S20..2 month. 

Mohammedan women have also made 


edime progress in legal lines. The courts 


of Constantinople have always ‘been 
closed to women as visitors, I know of 
one forcign womarl who tried to visit 
them, and wha was at out gently but 
firmly real ane after another: vet velled 
Mohammedan women were always: SEE 
congregating about the courts, and, the 
question naturally arose, “What were 
they doing there?" Investigation 
showed that a Mohammedan woman 
could enter any court, even the criminal, 

in three different capacities—as a pris- 
one as a Witness, or even to plead her 
own cause, lt has oot been an) oriusual 
thing for clever Mohammedan women, 
when obliged to go to law over property 
mniters, to carefally study ap ther own 
cases; They would consult attorneys 
beforehand and find out all the legal in- 
tricacies whieh might influence their par- 


ticular case, and afterwards appear in 


court atid plead it with great eloquence 

There is another professien which 
Mahammedan women have entered with 
success, Viz, the profession of teaching. 
Schools for girs have been very ele- 
mentury antl badly organized in the past, 
wot tun grades have .existe: almost 
everywhere in the Torkish Empire, with 
the exception of Hejaz and Yemen. 
Theré is one normal school in Constanti- 
nople, called the “Home of the Lady 
Teachers," which has sent ot annually 
a class of from sixty. to one hundred 
graduates. The law has for some years 
required that every teacher should 
seas a diploma from this normal schol; 
Theit salaries lave rarured from ten to 
twenty-five dollars a month, according 
to the grade of the school. 

It is interesting fo note that in en- 
gaping teachers, or even in accepting 


G1 


students for the normal school, no atten- 
tion is paid to the fact''as to whether 
they are married or net. Marriage does 
a disqualify a Turkish woman. from 

iursuing any profession; and there has 

fl ane instance at least; and probably 
many others, where a Turkish woman 
aa taught school and supported her hus- 


‘SOCAL EMEEDOA ror THK wowEN 


_ Thetr past experience has been. siowly 
é: paring the Turkish women for the 





Opportimities that the constitution 


gives them. (On the Pathe of the 24th 


of July all classes of the kish [nn 


pire entered into. a new fife, bat the 


greatest change of all tock place in the 
harems. Weornen’ everywhere threw aff 
their veils, A ient woman in Sa- 
lonica openly assisted her hushane in the 
political celebration. 

Qne woman wert:so far as to have her 
picture published! in a Paris paper. At 
this the merhbers of the Reactionary 
Party rose up in common, protest and 
eid, “Lf this is to be the result of free 
dom, that our women display their faces 
to the public with such brazen immod- 


sty, we do not wish a constitution.” 


The ‘Turkish women are trie patriots, 
and when they saw that the question of 


tresiom far women appeared to haye 


such deep significance to the nation, not 
only tron a political and social, but also 
from a nioral point of view, ther sant 
with one accord, “Of what consequence 
is so a-multer #3 a veil! e will 
continue to wear our veils, andl will seek 
the larger opportunities that the new 
constitution gives us.” Torkish wonien 
everywhere have accordingly resumed 
their yells; but it is a very different 
thing to wear a veil voluntarily than 
being obliged to. ilo so, and eventually 
they will probably appear in the streets 
without then. 

The moral freedeam thar the revoli- 
tion has brought to Turkish women is 


showing itself in many different tines. 


The freedom of the press has been of- 
fered to women, They are writing: for 
the papers openly and w ‘ithout fear of 
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censorship, and their voices are being 
heard in regard to the affairs of the na- 
tiom There are three new reviews 
already published in Constantinople for 
women, and in other parts of the Turk- 
ish Enipire pipers for women alone are 
being published: A gradinte of the 
American College for Girls living in Sa- 
lonica hia, sent to Boston for a copy of 
a well-known Antericat woman's maga- 
zine as an aid in publishing one of 
papers, Women's clubs have heen 
formed in Constantinople and in other 
cities, and the one thing that women all 
aver Turkey are asking for is education. 
The schools for girls was one of the first 
subjects to be presented to the Depart- 
ment of Mubtic Instruction under the 
new regime, jn the many new journals 
which the freedom of the press has called 
forth, 

There is a picturesque woman's. col- 
lege in Turkey which has been quietly 
working for the last thirty vears to pave 
the way for the present strong move- 
ment among the women of the East in 
behalf of higher education. This is the 
American College for Girls at Constanti- 
Bae an institution which. ts gradually 

king rank am the leading women’s 
lee | in the: asin 7 As a result of the 
greater freedom of the new regime, the 
colleme hag secured a large and valuable 
site on the Ruropean shore of the fFlos- 
horus, an old manor park which was 
laid ont during the luxurious days of the 
per and has now changed hands for the 
time ina century. The college is 
now in Seutari, on the Asiatic shore of 
the Bosphorns, bot it will be removed to 
the new site as soon as the buildings can 
be erected. The list of students has al- 
ways containe! some Mohammedan 
names, although the parents may have 
sacrificed greatly in order to deiv the 
Taws and send their danghters to a for- 
agen college. 
he college has furnished one grad- 
uate who isa leader in Constantinople 
at this critical time. FHlalidel Salih has 
been called once and again the first 
woman in popularity and inflsence in the 
Turkish Empire, Wer father was Sec- 





retary in the Department of the Treasir 

in the palace of the Sultan, and no s if 
Ennis was retired to enable his 
dauphter to obtain the degree of Gach- 
elor of Arts in a foreign cillege, She 
is the anly M edan woman in the 
Turkish Empire who holds this degree. 
The freedom of the new constitution has 
brought with ita wide recognition of her 
ability. She is writing for all the papers 
in Constantinople with much success and 
vigor ; ahe is president of one of the new 
women: 's Clubs and ao member of all; she 
is a member of two mens clubs, a leagte 
lor public safety, and a press club, and 
she pe been asked by the Department of 
Public Tnstruction to outline the course 
of study necessary for the reorganization 
of schools for girls throughout the em- 
pire. Artitles on this subject have. al- 
ready been published by her in the Turk- 
ish press. She has also prepared a 
translation of Julius (Gesar, a play that 
the censorship excluded in the past, but 





which has bee ten oof as the first 
play which will prokably be given in the 
new Turkish theater soon to be ae apened in 


Constantinople. She is also writing for 
foreign papers, and the first money she 
earne| in this way was used toward 
fouling: a scholarship for Turkish girls 
in her alma mater. 

Thus the cparation which Turkish 
women have had in secret for public life 
will enable them to tike advantage of 
the new opportunities with great celer- 
itv; of this there are already. numerous 
ilftstrations. | A. letter recently appeared 
in the Echo, the unofficial organ of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, beg- 
sing for medical traming for women, tn 
response to which the leading ‘Turlish 
surgeon in Constantinople has agreed to 
take WONTIEH into his hospital for train- 


in 

rhe Inmiperal Museam of Turkev, 
under Hamdi Bey, the celebrated Turk: 
jah archeologist, has made great 
ress during the last quarter of a catty, 
andan art school of comparative excel- 
lence has been open to men for some 
time in Constantinaple. The © womer 
have now asked for a sitnilar school, and 
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Hamidi Bey has agreed to open an art 
school for women some day im the near 
future. In fact, there is no eubject that 
is being discussed with préater interest 
and vigor in the Turkish press today 
than that of the education of wamen. 
Now is the opportunity for foreign edii- 
cation in ‘Turkey, wher tot only the 
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Greeks, Armenians, and Bulgarians de- 
aire American education, but the: Turks. 
themselves look to America for help. 
They are crowding into our schools, and 
there is: not room to ‘receive them. 
American education in Turkey is a pow- 
erful ally to the Comrnittee of Union 
and Progress. 


SUNSHINE IN TURKEY’ 


By Howarp 5. Burss 
PRESIDENT SYRIAN PROTESTANT COLLEGE AT DErReut 


t(HiUSE of you who have had) the 

goo! fortune te visit Constanti- 
HB o nople know that the gloom of a 
rainy day in that city is execeeringly 
gloomy, and you alo know, if your s0- 
journ has been somewhat prolonged, that 
the glory of a sinshiny day in Constanti- 
nople is exceedingly glorious, Such a 
day was yesterday—a cay that stands out 
and ‘to all appearances will stand out im 
the history of the Ottoman Empire 04 one 
of its preat days; and in your behalf, 
I ventiire to say, as well as in belialf of 
our fellow-citizens throughout the coun- 
try, we may well thank our -representa- 
tives in Congress for sending across the 
water to the people of Turkey good 
wishes and congratulations upon the oc- 
currences of jesterday. 

As you read the papers last evening 
and this morning, vou i ollowed in imagi- 
nation that crowd a5 it surged down 
from Galata over the bridge and wp the 
slopes to the Mosque of Sophin, You 
saw the Sultan start irom his palace and 
take that route which isa new one for 
His Majesty. Everywhere the appear- 
ance of the streets indicated that it \was 
a festival day. The splendid Turkish 
soldiers, than whem you can find no finer 
set of men iti all the world: the Turk- 
ish flags, the huzzas of the people, the 
crowds of women—now a new factor in 
the gatherings in Turkey; not only the 
houses, but even the mosques, crowded 





with spectators looking down wpon this 
héew, strange scene—you cotid see it all! 

I took the pains today to look up the 
record_of the meeting of the first Partin- 
ment, in fS77, and there appeared inthe 
London Timer a long letter from a Con- 


stantinople correspondent describing the 


opening of that first Parliament. Appar- 
ently all the details were given, but the 
uccount lacked those characteristics of 
popular enthusiasm which fill the ac- 
counts that appear in todays papers: 
ant) this enthusiasm of the people is full 
Of happy augury for the future. 

The scene jn that Parliament chamber 
yesterday, where the Sultan, after his 
speech had been read before the repre- 
sentatives, j ined in the prayer of the 
judge—the  priest-jwdee—cwho asked 
(Goul’s blessing upon that gathering, was 
a scene of preat solemnity, followed by 
a scene of great enthusiatm, participated 
itt by tmndreds of thowsands of men, 
wotten, and children. . 

The contemplation of all this takes us 
back five months; to those other sceries 
that accompanied the strange events in 
July. None of us had the remotest idea 
that the revolution was coming so soon, 
Although | was not present, I know 
soimething about the effect that was pro- 
duced in Beirut, Syria, when it was an- 
nounced that the constitution had been 
granted. Beirut is the largest seaport 
town of Syria. It is a city of one hun- 


"An addrest to The National Geographic Society, December 18, 1908. 
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fired and twenty or one hundred and 
thirty thausand mbhabitants. 


LIPS CNLOOSEn AFTER 30 YEARS OF CEN- 
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At frst, When tht news came, people 
could not believe it. They thought there 
ws some mistake in the teleerams, They 
‘id nor dare to show their enthusiastic 
upproval of this-conmstitution, Por years 
they had learned to keep their lips closed, 
For years they had harbored their secret 
hopes m silence, andl for one, two, and 
three. days ¢ven, there seemed to be a 
suspense hovering over the city, between 
fear lest this shonld not be true and a 
creat exultnnt and growing hope that. it 
might be true. At last they realized that 
it was true, and then the city gave itself 
over to three days of festivity, of enjoy- 
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ment, and of congnitulation, the like of 
which had mever been seen before in 
syria, They learned from the dispatches 
that the Young Turkey Party lad taken 
the opportunity, of informing His Maj- 
csiy the Sultan that now was the thme 
for the promulgation of the constitution, 
and [nee not rehearse the circumstances 
that led tp to that demand: but vou know 
that the Sultan accepted the statement of 
the Young Turkey Party, namely, that it 
wis indeed time to protmulirate ‘the cons 
stitution. 

In public, before an assemblage af a 
hundred thousand people, the Sultan. an- 
nounced) his adherence, swearing before 
Almighty God that he would be true to 
the constitution, 

Not only was that done, but, what was 
most important, the Sheik ul Islam made 
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the ¢leclaration before that same assem- 


blage that the Sultan had taken this posi-. 


tion, in that way giving the pledge of the 
Koran to the legitimacy of that step, 

Not only that, but the Sultan gathered 
together the ambassadors and ministers 
and the representatives of all the foreign 
powers and declared that he had given 
his assent to the promulgation of a ¢ot- 
stitirtion, | 

Not only that, the soldiers were assem- 
bled, and they in the presence of the 
populace of the city took their oath of 
allegiance to the new constitution. 

So every step was taken to assure, $0 
far as the future could be assured, the 
conclusive adherence of the government 
to this new policy. 

All this news came to Bettut during 
thease two or three days. There. came 
also the statement that the people were 
to prepare for the election of the electors, 
who then should elect the deputies for 
the Parliament that met yesterday. And 
then the city broke loose. It gould no 
longer restrain its enthusiasm Even 
then there were some who would not 
believe that tt was tre. — 

T have a very shrewd and intelligent 
Syrian friend, with a touch of pessimisin 
in his make-up, He said to my brother, 
who met him upon the street one day 
in August, "It 1 hail been told by my 
most trustworthy friend that these things 
were happening in Beirut, | should not 
have believed it’: and he continued: “T 
myself went down ta the great meeting: 
place, before the government offices in 
Beirut: I myself went down to the 
Bourge and, after all these years of wait- 
ing, T caw with my own eves that these 
wonderfial things were taking place, and 
still Ido mot beheve rt is trne” Men 
were saying things that they had not said 
during their whole lifetime. They were 
saying “fraternity.” they were svying 
“eqeay,” and they. were saying. “lib- 
erty.” If thev had said those things the 
week before they would have heen in 
danger. Doves were hawking telerrams 
and newspapers about the city containing 
all the wonderful news wncensored. 

I have a friend who is editor nf a 
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newspaper in Beirut, A few months ago 
there inadvertently appeared in one of 
the athvertisements of that paper an 
Aralnc. word forbidden by the censor, 
[romectiately he was sent for and his 
pies was suspended for three months 
berause Of that one word, 

Now everywhere mien, women, and 
children were crying out these forbidden 
words, What had not been allowed for 


‘thirty years was in evidence all over: [ei- 


mit. Men gathered in large groups. 
Anidiences and orntors sprung up like 
mushrooms. ye torrent of eloquence 
that poured forth (here was such as 
would put Niagara to shame. 


CITRISTIAXS AST 


Lily 


There were people mingling together 
there who dtring the past years had been 
bitterly: antagonistic to each other, but 
who now were showing their friendship 
in public; Greek Orthodox and Mobtam- 
medan priests were embracing each 
dither; brahches were cut down from the 
trees; rugs were brought out from the 
honses ; the: streets were lines) with people 
affering their hospitality to their new: 
found brothers; everywhere, even amon 
the criminal classes, there were these evi- 
dences of good fellowahip, 

For the past years we have been 
troubled i Beirut by a gang of Moslem 
ruffians who are worse than ruffians and 
who terrorized a certain part of the city, 
Opposed to them was an pqually dunger- 
ous gang of Christian rufhans. (And 
permit me to reriark parenthetically: that 
when T use the word “Christian” I use 
it in the purely political sense. In the 
Turkish Empire any one who is nét a 
Jew, Moslem, or Drause tsa Christian. A 
man. was once asked by a traveler as to 
whether there were any Moslems fn the 
town from which he came; to which he 
replied, “Moslems! nota bit of it! We 
are all Christians. Let any Moslem show 
lis face in-our village, and we will smash 
his head for him! We are Christians !"’) 

; Well, there were Moslems and Chris- 
tians in these two gangs of ruffians, keep- 
ingt, a8 I said, all the city terrorized, But 
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now, behold the dawn of liberty! Now, 
behold the dawn of fraternitv! Where- 
upon the gang of Moslems, headed by a 
band, went wp to the headquarters of the 
gang of rowdy. Christians, escorted them 
down to the Plourge, and feasted them 
there and waited upon them as their 
servants. Io am not sure whether the 
meal was enjoyed hy the guests, the 
Christian rowdies, because 1 presume 
they all thought there might be some 
poison mixed in the food; bot at any 
rate the meal passed off cuccesatully and 
1d one cies. 
another procession, and now the Chris- 
tian riwliee—no longer rowdies, but 
brothers—went cp to the Moslem row- 
dics and cerorted them down jo the same 
place and gave them a retum meal; and 
there again there was n6 poison and there 
were no concealed daggers! 

In all parts of the city there were 
different assemblics: of the people ad- 
dressed first hy a Christian orator, and 
then by a Moslem, and then hy a Jewish 
rabbi. 


of these Syrian instructors, who have 
spent from four to ten years in our col- 
lege, might he here tonight. 1 lenew they 
would be able to thrill you, speaking, tno, 
in Tnglish that could not be criticised. 
How they would pour forth their souls 
under the power and the fervor of that 
new liberty that is filling their hearts. It 
would wake us up. Sometimes I feel 
that we are inclined to become somewhat 
indifferent in this country; that some- 
times our patriotism needs to be touched 
with a new fire and to be deepened and 
chastened with a new consecration, [am 
sure,.as | say, that if one of these Syrian 


orators, speaking to you in English, were 
here he world be able to totieh us to a 


new realization of the meaning of our 
liberties, 
To them ne Pehla flag has became 


anew flag. Did it ever occur to vou that 


the Turkish flag is a beautiful flag? 


When you have looked upon it with the 
star and creseent upon the red field you 
have heen accustomed to think of that aa 


‘, few days later there was 


Some of the instructors from the 
college spoke, and 1 only wish that one: 
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a selting star; but I assure you, my 
friends, in the opitiion of these Syrians 


and these ‘Turks and all the different: 


elements of the Turkish Empire, the star 
in that flag ts nota setting star, but it ts 
the star of the morning, and it is a wax- 
ing and not a waning crescent. 


ey thes: ‘thie Saipcset ee i 
Beirut. One of the things that came 
with the promulgation of the constitution 
was the granting of ammesty to political 
prisoners, It has been said that forty- 
two thousand men were affected by this 
action —some put the number as high as 
sixty thousand—who during the last 
thirty years have been asked to Icave 
Constantinople for the benefit of the 
state, They have been sent to all parts 
of Europe. The very men that were re- 


gardec| hv the powers in authority as 


representing what they supposed to be 
the most poisonous Influence have proved 
to he the very best means of promulpat- 
ing the doctrmes which had seemed so 
dangerous. 

Doubtless come of you have been to 
Damascus. You may remember, if your 
vistt has been during the past six years, 
that as you went through the city to the 
lhotel, tipon the left you noticed a large . 
building. In front of the building were 
stationed guards, That made you sts- 
picious: Not only that. but you saw all 
the windows barred wp with great 
wooden shutters, That necessarily led 
von to ask, “Who lives there?” and 

“Why is the house so guaried?" and the 
answer was that that was the residence 
ef Fuad Pasha. “And who is Fitad 
Pasha?” and you were told that-six years 
ago he was a man of great influence in 
Constantinople—a tan whose military 
record was notable. Six years-ago this 
man fell inte disfavor, and he was sent to 
Damascus; but there, in that barricaded 
hose, Fuad Pasha spoke more elo. 
quently and more effectively than he 
possibly. could have spoken if he had re 
mained in Constantinople. 

Now, when the declaration of amnesty 
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came, word was given to Fuad Pasha 
that he was at liberty to return to Con- 
stantinople, Gur the prim ‘old soldier 
said, “No, not until my sword that was 
taken from me in Constantinople ts re- 
turned to me: no, not ontil thote medals 
temoved from. nv have orice more been, 
placed upon my breast.” 

The old man waited, and then in a 
short time the sword and the medals 


came, and presently he began the trie 
‘Heowas carried by 


umphant return, . 
train to Beirut. The cnthitisiastic popu- 
lace seized him as he came out from the 
train and insisted on taking the horses 
out of the carriage atid dragging it to the 
hotel, Indeed, in the exuberance of their 
Oriental enthusiasm, they were about to 
carry the cartiage bodily to the hotel. 
However, with some regard for his own 
life, he stopped this form of demornstra- 
tion and finally tersimded his admirers 
to let him go tn the ordinary way. After 
this there followed a series of popular 
assemblages m honor of Fuad Pasha, and 
many speeches were made. Then there 
came the trimmplant journey of the old 
hero to Constantinople, They say that 
when the French steamer that was bring- 
ing him finally reached the harbor the 
Preat populace was there waiting to meet 
him, and that it was-a great sight to see 
the old general as he stood upon the 
captain's bridge, his white hair whiter 
than it was.six years before, and he was 
not ashamed of the fears that coursed 
down bis face and which showed his de- 
votion to the people as he came back to 
his beloved city to be received with that 
kind of-a welcome. | 


TURES TAY TOXOR TO MASSACRED 
ARMENIANS 


So over the Empire—not simply: in 
Beirnt, not simply in Constantinople, but 
it the smaller places as well—these 
-stenes were tepeated until the whole Em- 
pire was rejoicing with one heart, Away 
down in Metlina, on the railway that the 
Sultan is projecting as far as Mecea, the 
event was celebrated. The opening of 
the railway aml the granting of the con- 
stitution were éxtolled at the sammie time. 
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Everywhere Moslems meeting men of 
other faiths used for the first-time in five 
hundred of six hunilred) vears the salu- 
tation that is usually confined to their 
fellow-helievers; “Peace be upon you!” 
and then the answer, “Anil wpdin you 
tay peace also rest!” 

Sut what may be regarded as the col- 
minatine point of this spirit of fraternity 
was witnessed in Constuntindple, when 
Armenians, accompanied by many Turks, 
visited’ the graves. of those who had been 
massacred and there offered prayers of 
thanksgiving for the coming of this day, 
while the Turks expressett their corrow 
for the events that had destroyed so 
many of the lives of the brave Arme- 
niins: and the next day Armenians and. 
Moslems. went into the churches in Con- 
stantinople, and there addresses were 
given by Turkish Moslems and Armeni- 


ans expressing thanksgiving to God for 


the coming of this day. 

The work that was done in Salonika by 
the Young Turkey Party in, bringing 
about this constittition made that a 
place where the rejoicing was particu- 
arty erithisiattic. 

They tell us also that when the pris- 
ners were released imder the new ari- 
nesty the danger of such a move dis- 
appeared in the presence of the solem- 
nity with which the act was performed. 
Every pritoner was brought into the 
presence of ane of his priests, and he 
was obliged to put his hand wpon the 
Bible or upon the Koran, and was then 
isked these questions: “Do you promise 
tipon being released! to abjure all crime? 
De As promise to refuse to do thar 
which will injure in any way the safety 
of soctety or the state?” And only then, 
when. he had promised, not simply with 
his fiamds placed} upon the Koran, but 
with his uplifted han in the presence of 
Almighty God, only then was be allowed 
to go free. They also made this decla- 
ration: “The people hawe set you free, 
see to it, that you serve and respect the 
libernesof the people or vou will be in 
short order h oe 







| ped.” And the answer 
was, "We shall not he hanged, for we do 
Propose to serve the interests of the 
people,” 
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this is the wonderful thing about 
it; You_say this is -hystetia; you say 
this is Oriental exuberance, but, during 
these weeks, or I may say durimg these 
five: months, there has been scarcely any 
bloodshed. There has been a feeling 


of solemmity ; there bas been a religions: 


feeling appropriate ‘to the man who has 
heen thirsting for hours and for days and 
for years for liberty and at last is giving 
thanks tq God for the pure, fresh gift, 
all the more pratifying because it has 
come to him so unexpectedly, 


MOSQUE OF OMAR OPENED TO CHRISTIANS 


In Jerusalem, in that wonderful sacred 
inclosure of the Mosque of Omar, for 
three days there were coe Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems. You know how 
difficult it has heen ordinarily to get mto 
that inclistire. You were obliged to: ob- 
tain permission from the local authorities 
and ‘your consul, Hut for three days, as 
an evidence of this feeling. of fraternity, 
men were allowed to go into this mosque. 
They said, “When [ see a man guinig to 
a church I know he is a Christian; when 
| see a man going to-a synagogut, then | 
know he is a Jew: when I see him go 
into a mosque, | know he is a Moslem; 
but outside of this and at all other times 
fen are Ottomans and brother: citizens 
of the state,” | ~f 

The GOttomin Turks number only 
about five million m-a populintion of 
twenty-five million; or, 1f we wielode the 
population of the states that are dependl- 
ent (o some extent or have been depend- 
ent upon Turkey, the population is about 
forty-one or forty-two million; but this 
name Ottoman bas now affixed itself 
ipon this régime; it is one of the condi- 
lions of the constitution that the citmens 
‘are to be called Ottoman subjects, and 
today all these men are not Syrians, are 
not Macedenians, are not. Armenians— 
they are Ottomans, 


THE REVOLUTION WAS ACCOMPLISHED 
WITH ONLY A FEW CASES OF 
MOM VIOLENCE 
All this has gone on with wonderful 
moderation, Those antagonisms that 
have grown deeper and deeper for all 


some exceptions, 


_ @ part of the population, 


these years; suddenly—for the time 
being at least—seem to have disappeared, 
and the moderation has showed itself, as, 


Dhave already indicated, not simply inthe 
burying ef those antagonisms, but in the 


There were 
Lut, as we think a 
moment, the wonder is that the excep- 
tions Were so few. One of the excep- 
tions i the murder of Fehim Pasha, who 


freedom. from all violence. 


accomplished the exile of Fuad Pasha, 


together ‘with the exile of hundreds of 
others—the man who through the repre- 
sentations of the German and British 
ambassadors was finally exiled to Briussa. 
Word came that the tew constitution had 
been proclaimed, and at once this man 
in exile, who, though in disgrace, was 
recdiving many favors, became fearful 
of his safety and sought to escape. On 
his way to shelter he was recognized in 
the street. The people could not re- 


“strain themselves. There was the man 


who had been responsible for all these 
strange disappearances and the exile of 
sO matty men, the persecution of so lary 
The peopic 
acized upon him anid literally tare him to 
pieces; Put this was-not at the command 
af the Young Turkey Party, That com- 
mittee of young Turks in Salonika re- 
strained as soon as possible the outburst. 
That was one of only a half dozen cases. 
Probably there may have been some 
others that we have not heard about. 


HOW LONG WILL THs GOOG WILL 
CONTINUE 

1 submit that all this is wonderful. | 
submit that it would Imve been wonilet- 
ful if at had lasted but for a-single day. 
1 submit that it is wonderful because it 
lasted a week, because it lasted a month, 
because it has: lasted for five months. 
In fact, if this revolution should ~o back 
tomorrew to-a period of bloodshed sand 
persecution it would stil) be wonderful 
that so much was acconiplished ina Emd 
where antagonisims were 80. strong and 
where passions so casily slipped out of 
TLS. 

A letter came ftom ao Turk to -an 
American soon after this constitution was 
promulgated, and this is what the letter 
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sail: “We know that we have great dic 
appointments before us: We know that 
we have hardships before us, perhaps 
failures; but nothing can ever take away 
from us the joy of these first days.” 

You are asking the question now. as to 
whether this is going to last. Will it 
last? How long will it last? Some sof 
you also have been bath the records 
«af that first parliament thirty-two years 
ago. You admut that there is a differ- 
ence in the accounts, bot vou have said 
that the imagination of the reporter was 
not asextiberant then as now. You have 
auitt the telegraphic facilities were not 50 
great, and therefore many details were 
left out. Probably then there was. this 
great acclaim; probably then there was 
this great enthitsiasm. And how Jong 
dic it Inst ? | 

But | beteve that vou will see that 
whether failure is before this present en- 
terprise of not, the concitions wtider 
which this constitution was promulgated 
ate. very different: from these tnder 
which the constitution of 1875 was estab- 
lished for so short a time. The very 
evidence that 15 being brought forward 
now—and | might have repeated indefi- 
nitely stories illustrating that universal 
joy—that evidence is clear enough that, 
whether the people know much abewt it 
or tot; whether they understand per- 


fectly all the difficulties that arise before: 


them, they are back of dhis movement for 
liberty: they are tired of living in the 
Middle Ages; they wish ita live in the 
twentieth century: and whether this en- 
terprise 14 successful or not, some enter: 
prise will sticceed that will enable these 
men, women, 2nd children to live in the 
twentieth century. 

It is the Young Turkey Party, not 
young in years; for mariy of them are 
white-haired men; bot they are mdomit- 
ahie. young in their hope and im their 
astiration and in thei determination and 
in their idealism; and it is the spirit of 
idealism that is back of this movement. 

The dangers are innumerable; every 
one can point them out. Enemies abetmned. 
The variety of race, the variety of reli- 


#ion, which aD easily resait in mutoal 
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antagonisms; the action of the European 
powers—all those are dangers which 
menace. What will overcome these dan- 
pera? 

I cannit Speak pon European politics, 
except to say this: As for Europe, as for 
the dangers that threaten this new move- 
ment from the action of the European 
towers, there is_only one hope, and that 
is the hope that the Christian nations of 
Europe in their dealing with the Moslem 
people will show a sense of fairness, will 
show a serise of generosity, will feel the 
thrill of chivalry, so that a new crusade 
may congtier, not upon the: hattle-field, 
but in the field of twentieth-century  di- 
plonimnecy. great old 





) And, please God, ¢ 
England, where chivalry is not dead, will 
have a large voice in that matter: and, 
please God, the United States of America, 
where chivalry is mot dend, will huve a 
voice in that matter. 

But what is to be said for the other 
dangers that menace—antagoniams. that 
have been developing all these years: 
where men of different races and reli- 
fions have often been ready to fight each 
other, with the result that their attention 
has heen concentrater| upon their local, 
petty jealousies? What isto be caid of 
these dangers and how they be over- 
come? 

THE TURKS ARE A SPLINT RACE 

Let me tell you something of the 
racial diversity. This country is 6eci- 
pied by twenty-five million people. 
here are Turks, as [ have said, five mil- 
hon strong, followers of that first Otto- 
man whe broke out of the great central 
Asia and established an abode in Eu- 
rope—a pees race itself, strong and 
valiant. People talk sneeringly about the 
Turk. The Turk is net a man to be 
sneered at, and the fact that for six hun- 
dred years that dynasty haz held contral 
of the Turkish Empire is a fact that 
shows that the Turkish rulers are men of 
ability. ‘The present Sultan is not aman 
to be sneered at. If you were to see 
him as many of you probably have seen 
him, you can see that the caricatures in 
the papers are caricatures. You can see 
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by his very presence that this man, now 
in his sixty-sixth year, is a man‘ of force, 
is aman of industry, is a man who bas a 
definite policy; and during these thirty- 


three years since those first parliaments: 


he has been busy establishing schools, 
building mosques, and erecting hospitals; 


busy establishing sanitary measures for 
the improvement of the health of has. 


peaple; busy constructing railways; busy 
these past years in establishing that great 
railway from Damascus to. Mecca 
Then, of course, we know the Arme- 
nians, thie Kurds, the Cireassians, the Al- 
binians, the Syrians, and the Macedo- 
nians, Bulgarians, Servians, Greeks, and 
Moslems. that occupy Macedonia—all of 
them races of ability; and lastly there are 
the Arabs. ‘History shows us how capa- 
ble they are, | 
As for the antagonism of races and re- 
ligitms, only the forces of patriotism, of 
enlightenment, and the forces of rel 
gion can hope to overcome these antage- 
misinis. 
— During these past thirty years, as I 
have indicated, mutiy schools have been 
established by the Moslems and the 
Christian secta. At the present time T 
suppose there are nearly forty thousand 
echools in the Turkish Enipite, and very 
probably.a million and a half boys: and 
girls are attending those schools. The 
curriculim t not very advanced ; and yet 
{ was-in the southern part of Syria some 
months ago, in a little village far away 
from the railway, hundreds of miles 
from Daniasens, and in that little village 
there was the Ioeal school and there were 
the scholars. They are all over the Em- 
pire, Although the system is. not ad- 
vanced, these schools have been advane- 
ing. A school js a school, and the boy 
who goes to school has pushed against 
the door that opens into the twentieth 
century, 
Tit AMERICAN COLLEGES {8 TURKEY 
And now, I venture to speak of the col- 
jege with which I happen to he connected 
as a type of the higher schonls and insti- 
titions that are scattered in ‘varios 
places in the Turkish Empire. I wish T 
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might speak at length of other istitu- 


(ions. | wish I might speak of the 
Roman Catholic institutions and of the 
work that is being done by them, but 
time does not permit. I speak of the 
Syrian Protestant College because it is a 
type of the American colleges in the 
Turkish Empire. These colleges are the 


best influences, | believe, in the important 


work of the enlightenment of the people. 
There is sucha college at Aintab, one at 
Harput, one at Smyrna, one at Marsovan, 
another at Tarsus, and Robert College at 
Constantinople, There is also the 
Woman's Collere at Constantinople. 
These eheges tee established by Amer- 
ican in order that the people of Turkey 
might have the blessings and aclvantages 
that we have received. | 
And now | am going to take-you a mc 
ment right to Berrut—that city which to 
me is the most beautiful city im the 
world—and into that chapel where all 
the students ure gathered together, On 
the platform ore assembled seventy of 
our professors and instroctors. There 
are many races represented by the pro- 
fessars, although a plurality of the force 
is American, Here in front of of are 
eight or nine hundred students. On the 
right is the School of Medicine. Here 
in the center are the students who are 
stidving for the degree of B. A: on the 
left ore to be seen the stutlents of the 
School of Commerce and the School of 
Pharmacy; then toward the back of the 
building are those pupils who are in the 
preparitery department. Yon would be 
rather disappointed when vou first saw 
these students, You would expect to see 
something more picturesque, for unfer- 
tiinately, instead of retaining their native 
costumes, thase men will persist m adopt- 
ing our unpicturesye clothing; but when 
you come to ask where these men come 
from antl whe they are, you realize im- 
mediately why it is that these institutions 
and schools are such important factors 
in overcoming all these antagonisms of 
which I have spoken. You might think 
they were all Protestants, whereas: the 
Protestants constitute but a mere hand- 
fol of them. There are over a hondred 
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Moslems, nearly a hundred Jews, a hun- 
dred are Greeks, fifteen or twenty come 
fromm Persia, several come from Inelia, 
&@ group comes from Bulgaria, and one 
comes trom the Desert of Gobi 
i geographical society, so you know ex- 
actly where the Desert of Gobi is. I 
found that the students in the college fast 
year represented 214 cities, towns, and 
villages. Now when the forces that ate 
at work in these villages are tenched by 
the forces that are represented by imen 
who have but a year's study, or four 
\tars, or perhaps ten years’ study in the 
collere, you begin to appreciate the power 
that lies im such an institution 

Then the religions problem is ¢till more 


aeribasas, You see this isa Christian 
college. It is a Christian college in the 


same sense that our own colleges in this 
country are Christian institutions. We 
are there to share with the youth of all 
races and all religions the Christian ileal. 


We are: not there to proselytize or to. 


tram religion down their throats, but we 
are there to share the best influences that 


have come to ws, the best bite in the 
laboratory, the best things in the class- 


room, the best things in the religious 
forces that we have ourselves enjoved. 
Those young Moslems are proud men, as 
they stand for their religion a5 # great 
religion, and you must not sneer at this 
religion. The way in which to overcome 
Islam is to fulfill the preat principle of 
the founder of Christianity when he 
said, "I came not to destroy, tut to 
Fralfill.” 


THE GREAT FRIEND OF THE PROPHET 


You know something of the early his- 
tory of Islam: you know something of 
its early leaders: Of Omar, who was the 
great friend of the Prophet and who soon 
became his successor, You know how 
he stom] out for the principle of absti- 
Hence as iud down in the Koran. Wher 
tt was told him that Khalid, the governor 
of Damasctis, 2 man who was called the 
Sword of God, because he had beer so 
suteessful a general, hal found that cer- 
tain lending Moslems had taken intaxi- 
cating liquor, but in view of the fact that 


This is. 
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they were so influential, he felt that they 
ought to be pardoned—when, I say, 
Ohmar, the calif, heard of that, his anger 
knew no bounds He sent this message 
ta the: governor of Damascus: “Khalid,” 
he said, “make an assembly of the peaple, 
as great as you can, Call these men be- 
fore thee and ask them this question: 
‘Did you or did you not take intoxicating 
liquorr’ If they say they did, then be- 
fore the people give them. one hundred 
and twenty lashes, sixty being the ordi- 
nary piinishrient. nt if they state they. 
did not, when you know that they did, 
behead them, every one” 

This Omar wae the man who, when he 


assumed the power as calif, stood before 


the people and laid this down as his inau- 
pural message: “By God, he that is 
weakest among you shall be in my. sight 
the strongest until T have vindicated for 
him his righte;:but he that is strongest 
will ] treat as the weakest until he com- 
plies with the law.” 

Now you san imagine how those young 
Moslems ate listening intentiy as the 
Bible is read dally from the pulpit and 
pravers are offered and a word of expo 
sition or exhortation is spoken, As T 
said, we do not cram religion down their 
throuts.. They are not there in the col- 
lege in order to become Christians or to 
adopt anv other particular fonn of reli- 
mion,.but we are there to share our 
Christian neals with them, ‘We do not 
ask them to do anything contrary to 
their religion, We frankly say that we 
feel that a system of education to be 
a4 complete system of education must in- 
chide the education of the spirit and of 
the soul, We tell therm that the very best 
thing we have to share with them js the 
Christian ideal, and if they cannot attend 
the chapel services conscientiously they 
mist seck some other institution. 

In the chapel we do not compel Mos- 
lems and Jews and Druses to bow their 
heads. We ask them to do that which 
they would ask us to do if the position 
were reversed and if we were ourselves 
in a Moslem mosque or school, namely, 
to show reverence and to maintain quiet; 
and they do. We tell them that a man 
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cannot be an educated man unless he 
knows a.great deal about the history and 
spirit of Christianity, just as we cannot 
consider ourselves in any way ag edit 
eated men tiless we know about the his 
tory of Islam, of Confucianism, and of 
Buddhism; and they, too, must become 
men whe are acquainted with the history 
ind with the spiritand with the teachings 
of (Christianity; and IT am glad to say 
that in the history of the college, [-belicve 
I may say with perfect accuracy, there 
has never been a case where it has been 
seriolisly charged that we took an unfair 
advantage of these Moslems or Druses 
or Jews. 

lL temember an instance where the 
Mostem students wete observing a period 
of fasting and prayer peculiar to their 
faith and were knetling in the dormitory 
in an attitude of prayer. IL heard one 
day that some of the s-called Christian 
students were thaking sport of the Mos- 
lems as they were thus kneeling in the 
dermitory, As this was entirely con 
trary to the epirit of the college, when 
they were assembled the next day | took 
eccasion to speak of it and to apologize 
to the Moslems for the action of the so- 
called Christians. Tt seemed a simple 
thing to do, but will you believe it when 
T tell you that my statenment made a sen- 
cation among the -students. “"'Why," the 
Christian students said, “what does this 
mean? Has the president become a Mos- 
lem, that he ts actually apologizing to the 
Moslems?" And oT seppose it was the 
first time in the history of those Moslems 
that they had heard a Christian apologize 
to them as Moslems for any tmdignity 
that may have been shown them. 

When Mosleins go forth from the col- 
lege they at least go forth with the know! 
edge of the Christian teal and with a 
larce appreciation of the idealism that 
has made Christendom what it is And 
eo with the Tews and-so with the Dnises, 
I] simply speak of that to illustrate the 
method of the college: to show how it t& 
that in these different religions we are 
emphasizing the spirit of religion rather 
than that of religions, with a frank, clear, 
and open statement of the principles of 
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the Christian religion; and that is the 
reason why that force of nearly nine hun- 
dred students becomes: little by little so 
unified, although the fraction of the Prot- 
estant Christian element is as small as 
it 1s. 
FRINCE AXD FEASANT FOUAL OS THE 
FOOUTRALL FIELD 


So also in political questions. It 
urnderstoc! by every student that enters 
the college that as students and’ pro- 
fessors we believe in revolution without 
the capital BR; and thits little by little they 
understand that i, is possible for men, 
differing as they do racially and polit- 
cally, to have a common ideal and patrict- 
fem. I remember that many students 
were surprised when Mr and Mrs Bryan 
visited us that we, who represented Tor 
the most part a party opposed to Mr 
Bryan, should weleome him so heartily, 
and T may say that Mr Bryan delivered 
a Magnificent address to the students, 
that will long remain in their memories. 

The same spirit pervades even the 
athletics. You will find the son of a 
prince plying foot-ball under the cap 
taincy Of a peasant or the son ta cook, 
We believe in fort-ball there and we have 
seventeen or eighteen different foot-ball 
teams in the collere. This game devel- 
apa the ability to receive a hard blow 
without showing the white feather or 
drawing a dagger, This means that 
when the men get out of the college they 
will stand upon their feet as men. 

The same forces are at work when you 
go into the dining-room, You wall find 
there students representing all races and 
all religions and all sects earning their 
tuition and earning their board by wart- 
ing upon the table. ‘That is just as much 
a lesson for the people of America as it 
is for Syria. ‘This the principle of serv- 
ico receives its daily ilhastration. 

What beoomes of mur graduates? It 1S 
easy enough to gather men together with 
the ery of education and the twentieth 
century, but the question you are asking 
may well be this: How do you hold them 
and how do you send them forth? 
Eighteen hundred of them have gone 
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forth in the history of this college bear- 
ing diplomas or certificates of various 
kinds, that of Doctor and Surgeon, and 
that of Master of Pharmacy, that of 
Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of 
Arts. They become the doctors of Asia 
Minor; they become the doctors of the 
_ sedan as far as the Equator; they be- 

‘come the doctors of Egypt; they become 
lawyers and teachers and preachers. 
These eighteen bundred are but a small 
proportion of the students who attend the 
college, for many of them leave before 
the end of the cotirs¢ or a degree has 
been received, 

! ackmit that Lama prejudiced speaker, 
but assure you that I have tried to be 
accurite in my statements, and | ask you 
to judge for yourselves whether those 
cghteen hundred men, gomg out into the 
world after a fixed course of study, do 
not ¢o forth as a mighty force ta. break 
down the antagonisms of races and re- 
ligicins? go forth as forces of a patriot- 
ism, of a solidarity, of « tmity that speak 
well for the future of the Turkish Em- 
pire? 

I do not conceal the fact that the difi- 
culties that He before us are very preat. 
But do not forget that eight or nine col- 
leges are doing in Turkey the same kind 
of work as ours. Yon can imagine that 
wherever a graduate is fourm there is a 
new light iuminating the region around 
about him; that there is emanating from 
that doctor's office, or that lawyer's office, 
or thet preacher's house a force that is 
making for civilization—those centripetal 
forees that overcome the forees of i¢- 
naraner. 


TUREERY OUR ONLY FRIEND IN LSh2 


Forty-six. years ago my venerable fa- 
ther, the founder of this college and its 
first president, now in his cighty-sixth 
year, visited Washington and saw Presi- 
dent Lincoln, He had been directed by 
his fellow-mitsstonaries in Syria to visit 
Secretary Seward: His mission was 


this: There had been some petty misun- 
derstanding in connection with some 
matter affecting missions, and my father 
was charged by his fellow-missionaries to 
see whether it was not possible for the 
Washington government to use stich rep- 
reintations with the Turkish govern- 
ment as to prt anend to these petty an- 
noynances, Afr Seward said to my fa- 
ther, “Dr. Hlise, do-yon know that of all 
the foreign powers, the government of 
Turkey isthe only one that has expressed 
any sort of sympathy with the Unite! 
States im the great strogele now going 
on?” My father was silent and bowed 
himself out, He understood. 

And T wonder, ladies and gentlemen, 
whether there are not stil more potent 
reasons why we, citieens of a republic 
that bas not yet completed the journey 
toward the goal of lherty, but citizens of 
a republic thot bas been able to measure 
many a mule upon the arduous pathway, 
passing over a road that has not been 
tlways easy, should tot content-oureelves 
with simply sending a. message from 
our Congress to Turkey at this critical 
hour in Her history. Shall we not ser 
to that empire a.message in the form of 
support of these schools and institutions 
that quietly and silently but effectively 
are strengthening. those forces that are 
making for civilization? 

[ understand that many of you here in 
Washington have been interested im a 
noble enterprise established upon the 
slopes of Lebanon, the first hospital in 
the Turkish Empire for consumptives. 
It is n good work, But I would plead 
aiso for those other enterprises, which 
are making not simply for physiral 
health, not simply tor intellectial integ- 
rity, but are making for the moral und 
spirttial regeneration of the empire. — 

thank you most’sincerely and heartily 
for your attention. [only hope you will 
yourselves visit Turkey and see for your- 
velves the growth of liberty, fraternity, 
and equality in that great empire. 


HONORS TO THE 


PEARLY every state, terntory, 
ani insular possession of the 
S Umted States and many foreign 
countries were officially represented at 
the atinual dinner of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, which took place on the 
evening of December the fifteenth last. 

The banquet hall of the New Willard 
Hotel was beautifully decorated with 
flowers and palms,-and covers were laid 
for four hundred. The chvine blessing 
was asked by Right Rev. Bishop O'Con- 
nell, Rector of the Catholic University 
of America, 





INTRODUCTION BY THE TOASTMASTEN, THE 
FRESIDENT OF TTR SATIONAL Gh 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY, OR WILLIS L, 

SL CARE 


The principal theme of this anniial 
ilinmer of the Nutional Geographic Soci- 
ety will be the achievernents of the Navy 
of the United States, In many ways the 
Navy has added to the sum of our geo- 
graphic knowledge, and its magnificent 
feat of assembling the greatest armada 
ever brought wider the immediate direc- 
tion of a single commander, and then, at 
this date nearly circummavigating the 
gioke without mishap, and with the fleet 
every moment ready for action, 8 worthy 
of celebration, not only by this society and 
by this nation, but by all the nations of 
the earth, for its guns are shotted, not 
with the arbitrary power of the tyrant, 
but with the humane sympathies of a 
mighty nation. And so the National 
Geographic Socitty honors itself in pay- 
ing homage to the Navy, 

We will now have a word of greeting 
frott) one who ie about to retire from the 
responsililities of a great office: but we 
would say in passing that neither by his 
own volition nor by the act of others 
can he ever retire from the affection of 
those who during his long years.of public 
service have come into personal aso 
ation with him; he cannot retire from the 
admiration of ‘those who have watched 
his course as aman of clean purpose and 
of noble ideals in Hareemanahin hie cari- 
not retire even from the respect of his 
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S olitical enemies—the Vice-President, the 
ton, Charles W, Fairbanks, 


A WORD OF (2EETING—tlv¥ THE VICE-PRESI- 
TENT OF THE UNITED STATES, HON, 
CHARLES W, FATRBANES 


Tt isa very agreeable duty, indeed, 
which has been assigned to me, and I 
only regret that I do not possess that 
gift of ‘utterance which will enable me 
to conform literally to the sentiment 
which appears ppor the program. “A 
word of greeting” seems bit an inade- 
quate return for vour manifestation of 
cordiality and of kindness, The toast- 
master has evidently not apprecinted the 
fact that a word of pretting is a some- 
what ambiguous term. [n the Senate of 
the United States, when a Senator aries 
ani is recognized by the Chair and states 
that he wants to.say a word, it is myaria- 
bly a signal for an exodus of the older 
Senators to the cloak-room. 

| have been somewhat diverted from 
the contemplation of this theme at the 
table tonight by the Attorney-General of 
the United States, He has devel 
qunlities T did not suspect. He had no 
sooner taken his seat than his eyes began 
to. sweep over this magnificent gathering 
and he wanted me to point out the hand- 
somest tudes in the audience. | asked 
the oumber of jadics here of the toast- 
master, antl he said there were r2o. I 
then said to the Attorney-General, 
“There are 120 hancdsomest ladies in the 
audience.” This is anather evidence of 
the good taste of American statesmen. 

I want to congratulate you, sir, and 
your associate members of the National 
Geographic Society, upon what you are 
<0 ailtnirably accomplishing. The scope 
of sour investigation is a5 wide as the 
continent—in fact, as wide as the worl: 
itself, You are circumscribed by no 
limits in science or in geography ; you 
comprehend jt all in your generous pur- 
pose, Tt isa spilenelir| thing that here at 
uy National Capital, where are centered 

so many splendid influences, this gret 
Giwaniention should have a habitation and 
a hore. 
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The theme of the evening, T nder- 
stand, is the American Navy, It is a 
great theme, indeed, and one worthy of 
the contemplation of this great organiza 
tien. 

The United States has had much to 
do with the geo raphy of the world in 
the past few years. It has changed the 
map of the republic, and it has changed 
the map of the world, And the-change 
was. largely accomplished through 
genivs an] courage Of the Aemetica 
Navy. There is one thing abowt the 
American Navy I like above all others, 
and that 19 that tt has never brought other 
than glory and honor to the flag of the 
great republic, . It is not a TiVvyY ageres- 
sive against right. It-i= a‘navy that hoe 
always been. summened, whenever atin 
moned, to vindicate right and justice, the 
ae and good name of the great- re- 





I sat with President Mckinley «oon 
after the breaking out of the Spanish 
War. It was at the time the Oregon was 
making her tremendous sweep from the 
Pacific around South America into the 
Atlantic Ocean to aid our navy upon our 
eastern coast. Tt was mimnored that the 
Spanish fleet was lying in wait and with 
multiplied numbers was expected to over- 
come the Oregon, seize possession of her, 
and turn her — against the United 
States herself. President wore upon 
his face evidence of the great stress and 
strain through which he was passing. He 
knew hetter than the American people 
the gravity of the situntion. He said to 
the Sceretary of the Navy, who was dis- 
cussing the trip of the Oregon with him: 

“Mr. Secretary, if the Spanish fleet 
overpowers Captain Clark, will he. go 
down with the Oregon?" 

“Ves, Mr. President: if Captain Clark 
finds himself outnumbered by the enemy 
he will carry his ship to the bottom of 
the sea rather than surrender,” 

And in that he voiced the sentiment of 
every man who wore the naval uniform 
or who wears it today, We take pride 
in our war vessels, majestic, powerful, 
and invincible as they are. Gut the thing 
that most stinmlates our pride is the char- 
acter of the men who man our vess 


of wars [ met an English lady who 
had recently returned from Aastralia, 
an! who honored our city with a visit 
a few days ago. She said to me, “Whut 
is the most magnificent spectacle you ever 
saw?” I answered ler, ariel theta turned! 
the inqeiry to her and asked, “What is 
the most magnificent spectacle vou ever 
rested wour eyes upon?’ And said she, 
“The most sublime thing | ever saw or 
ewer expect to cee was the preat Ameri- 
can squadron as it entered andl anchored 
in Sydney Bays Thousands anil thou- 
sands of Australians had gathered there, 
atid with loud cheers welcomed the great 
fleet, which was the visible evidence of 
the majesty and power of the Republic 
of the \nited States.” 

We indulge the hope that cur Nave 

will always be regarded arnongy the pen 





plies of the carth as a harbinger of pace. 
We also entertain the confident lmpe that 


the cause of international arbitration may 
Increase more rapidly than the navies: of 
the world may develop, and that differ- 
ences between nations may be honorably 
adjusted in arbitral tribunals. While we 
delight to honcr the Navy, we also de- 
light to honor these whe sock to advance 
the cause of peace without a resort to the 
sworn, 

. Dwant te-agam extend to vou a greet- 
ing here. Tt is a delightful privilege we 
enjoy to gather here and meet and mingle 
as guests of this great Geographic Soci- 
ety. 2 thank vou, Mr Toastmaster, 
lacties arvel genitlenven, for vor courtesy 
and your kindness. 


THE TOASTMASTER 


The navies of the world: have pro- 
tected anil made free the highways of 
marine commerce, Thev lave brought 
together the East and the West; they 
have distributed the civilizations of the 
more enlightened nations, and have: im- 
presacd them opon less rigorous peoples, 
to the great benefit of the latter. Our 
own Navy may be properly celebrated 
for the things that it has done in peace 
as well as those that it has accomplished 
im war, and the Hon Triman HH. New- 
berry will speak to the toast, “The Navy 
in Peace.” 


JRONORS TO THE 


THE NAVY IX. PRACE—BY HOS. TRUMAN 
H. KEWHEBRY, SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY 


The Navy makes its immediate appeal 
to public consciousness in the role of a 
mighty instrument of warare, and as 
the public mind lends itself most readily 
to spectacular impressions, hence it is 
that the world pronounces the national 
defense and the maintenance of national 
preshge the sole object of a navy's ex- 
stents. So powertfil is the influence of 
martial achievernent, so touched is hu- 
man nature with the pride of prowess 
that i fs difficult for. the average person 
to beliewe that the Navy has a peaceful 
tiisston, and has. indeed, attuned great 
achievements in times of pence, 

This oceasion happily affords an op- 
partinty to trace briefly the forces of 
our naval power which have operated 
within a civdizing and educating: sphere 
af activity, The energy expended in 
this ditection during the Inst threescore 
vears has brought new lands amd] seas 
within the confines of the known world, 
anid insured their accessihilipy. Western 
cwvilization has been disseminated. and a 
new fund of geographic and commercial 
knowledge has been contributed to man- 
land. ‘Toward every point of the com- 
pass, and against all the obstacles of na- 
ture, this arm of the national power has 
extended the boundaries of actence, 
opened new channels of trade, brought 
the world ito contact with new people, 
and assembled fresh and important bic- 
logical and ethnological learning. This, 
and more, bas been accomplished by the 
preat educating power of the Navy, and 
the Government and the people have 
recognized this as part of its proper ave- 
cation. 

The expeditions of exploration and re- 
search under the authority of the Navy 
Departinent cover a period of more than 
half a century. The first of impertance 
was in 1895, when an expedition was 
ent into the North Pacific Ocean to ex- 
pene and survey. Charts of nany har- 

rs and inland groups were made, 
among which was the first American 
chart of Bering Sea, In the same vear 
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an authorized expedition opened to com- 
merce the valley of the La Plata, Dbringr- 
ing into comitercial contact with the 
world some of the richest. provinces of 
Brazil by hitherto unknown navigable 
walorways, | 

Another expedition, and one which at 
that time was of pretentious proportions, 


‘was tindertaken to the South Sea Tstands, 


artly for the protection of our whaling 
itera. and also for the discovery of a 
continent which was supposed to lie in 
the region of the South Pole, And a 
striking and remarkable picture of naval 
progress may be had hy contrasting the 
character of this expedition with the 
notable cruise maw an pears Lieu- 
tenant Wilkes” squadron of six wooden 
sailing ships. the largest being af joo 
tons displacement, sailed out from Nor- 
folk in 1838 anc passed through the 
Strats of Magellan on its péacefial mis- 
sion of exploration and scientific investi- 
gution—to mark out in the vast and un- 
known oceans the pathways of com- 
mefor, over which was destined to sail 
seventy years later, from the same port, 
the magnificent fleet of today, bear- 
miu the peaceful greetings of this nation 
to the maritime countries of both hemi- 
spheres. 

The operations of the Wilkes expedi- 
tion extended over a temiqn of ten muil- 
lion square miles, within which more 
than five hundred islands were charted, 
more than two thousand drawings of 
costumes, scenery anil natural history 
were brought back, tegether with thou- 
sands of botanical and geological speci- 
mons: Wilkes also realized the dream’ 
of his lite in the discovery of a larg 
body of land lying within the Antaretic 
Circle, which he named the Antarctic 
Cantinent. 

In 1831 a United States naval officer, 
under orders from the Navy Depart- 
ment, explored fram the headwaters to 
the gouth of the Amazon, and opened 
that valley for the first time to the trade 
and commerce of the were, 

To the Navy is due the credit of suc- 
cessiully opening negotiations with and 
bringing into the family of nations the 
densely populated and wealthy islands of 


SO 


Japan, This was accomplished after the 
overtures of Portugal, Holland, Eng- 
land, Spain, and Russia had failed, by 
the untiring industry and consammate 
tact of Commodore Matthew Perry: 
The history of Perry's negotiations and 
final success in this delicate task is an 
enduring example of prudence and per- 
sistance, 

The Frigid Zone and the region of the 
North Pole, the objective point of recent 
expeditions, has been from time to time 
penetrated by expeditions tinder the au- 
thority of the Navy Department, and 
within the last half century new lands 
have been added to the map of the world, 
the whaling industry has received a pow- 
erful impetus, and new epecies of ant- 
mals and valuable minerals have been 
discovered. 

The Jeanette ‘expedition set out from 
San Francisco in 1879, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Commander De 
Longe; to whose enthusiasm for Pilar 
research the inception of the expedition 
was due The Jeanetfe was crushed in 
the ice north of Siberia, and the party, 
after traversing the ice on sledges, set 
out for the land in boats, of which one 
was lost, a second reached the Tenn 
River’ with but two survivors, and a 
third, containing Chief Engineer Mel- 
ville and Lieutenant Danenhower, ar- 
rived at the ena in October, 1881, and 
‘after months of starch found the bodies 
of De Long and his. companions, which 
were brought t New York and interred 
with military honors, 

General Greely, in 1881, was appointed 
to establich thirteen cireumpolar stations 


in the Arctic regions. and a division af 


his party teached the farthest point north 
up ta that time. The survivers of Gree- 
ly’s party were rescued by the naval re- 
lict expedition tinder Rear Admiral 
Schley in 1884. 

Fut of all the expeditions into the 
Arctic region none haa in. briflianey 
those of a civil engineer in the Navy, 
Robert E. Peary, [n 1886 and 1887 ihe 
mate a. Rcenenatisenes of the Greenland 
const, Tn 1893 and 1805 he made an- 
other vovage to the Arctic Highlands. 
In 1906 he reached S7 degrees 6 minutes, 
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the nearest approach to the North Pole in 
the Aitterican Arctic ertise, the restilts 
of which may prove of tremendous in- 
terest and value to the world. Endowed 
with the experitnee of similar service 

anid a thoroughly modern equipment, his 
present Hore should go iar toward the 
reclamation of the great ice-locked 
North, 

In 1882 anotlier crise tinder the au- 
thority of the Department was made in 

ering Sea atl the worth coast of 
Alaska, and o valuable report was mide 
concerning: the currents and the move- 
ments of the ice in those waters, And 
m 1899, when the results of the first ex- 

edition through the Amazon had loonyg 
geen reflected] in the profitable trade in 
rubber, encod, “and nuts, the U. &. &. 
Wilittington ascended the same great 
fiver for 2.300 miles, gathering new geo- 
logical and commercia] information, and 
in general examining into the feasibility 
of penetrating the South American Con- 
tinent. 

Hesides the great world-wide benefits 
that have accrued fram these expeditions. 
out of a great number of which only a 
few of the importint ones have been 
mentioned, they have proven of jnesti— 
mable value in the more technical mat- 
ters of the laws of starms, the cimatol- 
ogy of the oceans, the ocean currents. 
fog conditions, ancl the construction and 
publication of charts. Special study and 
research along these lines | is being ‘con- 
tinmausly and with increasing efficiency 
carried on by the Hvdrographic Office 
and the Naval Observatory, 

wt fruits of these expeditions of re- 
exgich and of the specialized work of the 
Department. Gureaus do not fall ta the 
United States alone, but_to the family of 
riutions, and it is possible to .cornsime 


much more than the tune allotted to me 
in. the multiplication of these peaceful 
achievernents of our Navy. Suffice it to 


mention, in comechiding this phase ‘ae the 
subject, the laving of the Atlantic and 
Pacihe cables; and the famine: and relief 
crises of the Jamestown and Constella- 
tion to Russia and Iretandl. 

The scope of the Navy's activities in 
its peaceful calling is broad, Tn the gov- 
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erming of Guam and of Tutuila there are 
many ways in which it is educating and 
promotite the Welfare of Its civilian em- 
plovees and men in the service, The 
three training seliools at San Francisco, 
Newport, and Norfolk take the your 
reerint, antl in shaping and molding him 
for the peculiar needs of the Navy give 
him -a good practical education, Each 
bor imtlerzoes a course of instruction 
before joining the fleet, and once on 
board he is ander the supervision of the 
officers as ty tis cleanliness, persanal 
habits, and insttitction, including every 
kinel of athletics, 

Ships are supplied With misstcal p+ 
etruments and] carefully selected lihra- 
ries, containing reference books and his- 
torical ail biographical treatises. 

There are also at the more important 
recruiting siutions clarses: of Instruction 
fur those interested in the practical <ei- 
ences, such as mechmnics, artificers, and 
electricians, and this the tien become 
proficient in their respective callingrs, 

Obedience, manliness, and intelligent 
devotion to duty are the fesson’ incul- 
cated in the mind of the enlisted man, 
aml the Navy js today a yeritable train- 
ing school. of the manial arts—an insti- 
tirtien which confers upon its rhemibers 
the maximum of advantage ponerstent 
with the necessities of the eervice, and 
requires as tution only the willing mind 
anil patriotism of its recruits, 

The educating processes are -contin- 
nilly operating; notonly aboard ship but 
in our unvy yards and stations. The 
civilian employees, of Which there are 
about forty thousand, find a broad scope 
for the exercise of their inventive genius 
ani for the application of their technical 
knowledge and experience, Here, also, 
the Navy takes the voung man ander in- 
struction, through an apprentice system, 
and offers the opportunity and incentive 
for him to adopt and to perfect a specs 
CCCUpALCN, Employment at navy Vards 
is strictly om the merit syetem, Tam etad 
to say; politieal influence can neither se- 
cure any privilege or precedence, nor en- 
able an inferior workman to be retamed 
when discharges are necessary. Promo- 
tion js. by examination, and all of the 
thirty to forty thensand are directly or 
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indirectly under the Civil Service Com 
nilsson. 

[nh addition to the maintenance of a 
practical traning and educational avstern 
om board ship ard in the navy yards and 
stations, the Navy has an educational ad- 
junet at Annopolis, which, of itself, is an 
institution of leatning of a high charac- 
ter. Founded by the Hon, George Ban- 
croft in 1845, its metibership has grown 
frown fiftw-six to about eight honedred. Ut 
has been of inestimable value to the naval 
service and) to the country, and. ‘besides: 
the technical training given to nayal offi- 
eers, it finds a general feld of usefulness, 
together with other educational institu- 
tions, in the liberating and hroadening 

influence it exerts, and in sowing 
ihiesiehiont saciety fi entra) its abstract 
ideas and principles, through the me- 
tlitim of the graduated personnel. 

Closely allied with the Naval Acad- 
cmy, so tar as one of its great objects is 
cancerned, is the Naval Institute, 
founded in 1873. The fundamental ilea 
it its cstablishment was “the advance- 
ment of professional, Nterary, and scien- 
tite knowledge iy the savy.” nid that 
aim is being attained year by year ina 
niost gratifying mater, It mot only is 
an agency for the dissemination of 
knowledge throughout the service, but 
cwing to the large sumber of associate 
members and members connected with 
foreign navies, ts publications find their. 
way without out own naval cireles. They 
hecome the meditim for an expression 
and interchange of ideas tpon every 
timely professional question, and serve in 
ne small degree to engeniler ant] foster a- 
spirit of amity and partiality among the 
havice of the world. 

Time forbids. more than this passing 
tention of the tiny divergencies of the 
Navy inthe past anil present, which have 
avemiented the world’s scientific knowl- 
edie, stirriotaibed universal trade, and pro- 
moted international comity, but perhaps 
emugh has beet said wo indice <ome- 
thing of the spirit of enterprise and 
peacetul endeavor that breathes through- 
out thit branch ef the national power. 
The world ts the beneficiary of the diver- 
sified! activities of our Navy, and the 
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world has yet to reap the full fruition of 
Its peaceinl pursuits. 


THE TOASTMASTER 


There probably is no traveler, thinker, 
and writer better infémmed as ta the 
social, political, and economic conditions 
Kast, biden pari and rain eons any 

‘gmiphic point on ihe map of the 
te than William Eleroy, Curtis, or 
who has dune more to educite the people 
of his 6wn country with ss ag fo. propiiilar 
geographic knowledge. Ele will responil 
to the tose of “The Greatest Event of 
the Year,” 


THE GREATEST EVENT of THE VYEAR—TY 
WILLIAM EB. CURTIS 


There i no doubt a wide difference of 
pinion as to which ¢vent of the year 
rgo8 is of the greatest importance. It 
depends entirely upon the point of view, 
l know a voung lady who consilers her 
engagement to be married-of greater im- 
portance thin any other event that las 
occurred in a centiry, and | knew a 
mother who thinks that the prize awarded 
to her boy in college 13 of greater impor- 
tnceé than the discovery of anew world 

Unfortunately we have na common 
standard of comparison; we cannot meas 
ure the importance of events by rod and 
chain, nor compute the weight of influ- 
ence by logarithms, or test the sincerity 
of congratulations by chemical analysts. 
A tear is composed of salt and water: 3 
sigh is scmetimes the result of external 
rather than internal pressure; and the 
Nobel Institute some years ago decided 
that the most inportint event in the phy- 
eical work) was the invention of a new 
method of correcting the errors of the 
mariners compass. . 

A-man who wants to fly will probahly 
econsiler the sieeess of the Wright 
brothers in the mavigation of the apr of 
greater importance than anything that 
has occurred down on this prey old 
earth, and | know malefactors of great 
wealth who think that pothing could 
be of greater mmportatice than the retire- 
ment from offee of the present: exect- 
tive. To the people of the United States 
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the event of most importance is the eight 
thousand million dollar crop that has 
fust been harvested by the American 
farners—a sim that is incomprehensible 
to the human mind—the largest reward 
that was ever received for human labor 
in any land in any age; but that is a 
mere local affair, and concerns the rest 
of mankind only indirectly, On the other 
hand, the yovage of the American fret 
through all) the seven, seas is of more 
symmificance to other ‘nations than our 
own, and is Theodore Roosevelt's method 
of adwertising the fact that the United. 
States is now one of the great powers of 
the earth, 

Since July Fourth, 1908, it has been 
sage to travel inoa railway car from 

Vashington to the boundaries of Guate- 
mala, and the President of that republic 
has recently made a contract with Amer- 
ican engineers to connect the Mexican 
Tailway system with his own at Quesalte- 
Hange, _ 

The Argentine Congress has appropri- 
ated two hundred million dollars for rail- 
way construction am] other public wets 
during: the next five years: 

Bolivia and Peru are both building new 
lines aon) extending old ones foward the 
Atlantic and to the north and southwat 
within their own tertitory. Since the first 
of October it hat been possible to travel 
by rail from La Paz, the capital of Boli- 
via, to the Paerie Ocean, atid within 
two yeurs one may go by rail from La. 
Paz. to Buenos Aires. 

The first permanent court ever estab- 
lithed to adjudicate differences between 
nitions is now in session at Catargo, 
Costa Rica. The defendant in the case 
is tryme to settle out of court, but Mex- 
co, the United States, and three of the 
Central American republics are ceter- 
mine! that a new precedent in inter- 
nationol fiw is to be estaltisherl, 

The regeneration of Ireland is proceed- 
ing slowly but surely, “The most inpor- 
tant everit in the United Kingdom during 
the vear 1s the declaration of the policy 
of the Liberal government to spend five 
hundred million dollars more in breaking 
up the great estates of the Irish land- 
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lords and dividing then into farms: for 
the peasant fartiers and in building them 
comfortable hames, More than three hun- 
dred million dollars have alrendy been 
spent in this work, which will make a 
total of more than nine hundred million 
dollars contributed by the British treas- 
ury to the peace and prosperity of the 
Trish people 


The venerable Francis Joseph of Aus 


tria celebrated the sixtieth. anniversary 
of bis teign by adding to his empire the 
former Turkish states of Bosnia and 
Herzecovina, which have been tinder 
Austrian protection ‘ince the war be- 
tween Turkey and Russia in t878, and 
while there are fremonétrances from 
Servia, Bulgaria, and from some of the 
European powers, the opposition will 
finally concede the right of permanent 
possession. 

The advance of constitutional govern- 
ment during 1908 has been extraordinary. 
The last of the autocrats has handed 
down his scepter to his subjects. The last 
of the absolute monarchies has collapsed. 
The political reformation of the workd ts 


- 


not vet complete; sinners till sit in hy 
places. But revolutions do not eo lieck- 
ward, and authority once relinquished 
can never be. recovered. 

Ey reducing the number of voters, as 
has been done in the south, the revolu- 
tionary clement has been eliminated tram 
the Russian Douma, and the sessions af 
that body are now conducted with dig- 
nity atwlerder, A budget has been voted ; 
governuuertt loans have been authored; 
the courts are being. reformed: tills 
ai dollars have been appropriated for 
education; the laws of the empire are be- 
ing revised and codified, and although 
deprived of universal suffrage the Rus- 
sins have a fair share of representative 
government, which experience will im- 
prove, 

The Sultan of Turkey in Jily restored 
the constitution to the Turkish Empire 
and called a parliament to be elécted by 
the people, The “Young Tirles,” led by 
his own nephew, ocw control the Sublime 
Porte. They have given Turkey freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, an] many 
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liberties and political blessings that were 
never before known in that country. Pro- 
testants and Catholics, Greeks and Anmne- 
nians, Jews and Gentiles, will have seats 
in the parliament, will participate im the 
aiminisiration of the government, and 
will probably be admitted to the army, 
beth as officers and privates, which will 
forever prevent o Moslem fanatic from 
ascending the Ottqman throne. — 

The young Shah of Persia, who tried 
to repudiate the constitution and the 
parliament granted by hia father a short 
time before his death, is now as much a 
prisoner in his palace as the Cear at 
Peterhof. Neither one of them dare pass 
mutsitle the walls that surround him «x- 
cept in the center of a-mifitary guard. 
And while the Shah may interrupt the 
progress of reform for a brief period, his 
futé has been read in the stars, and it is 
only a question of time when his brief 
reign will be abruptly terminated, His 
situation is-hopeless. The supreme eecie- 
siustics of the Established Church of 
Persia. have declare: that a constitution 
and a parliament and 4 complete change 
in the personnel at the palace are neces- 
saty for the well-being of Persia. Ther 
have excommunicated their sovereimn, 
and the nominal head of their church, for 
violating an oath he took upon the Koran, 
and for profaning the sanctuary of two 
mosques in which members of parliament 
who were fleeing from his soldiers had 
taken refuge, ‘There has been a good 
deal of come opera mixed up with the 
trageilies at Teheran. 

The first Persian parhament was not 
an ideal assembly, No business was 
transacted, no laws were passed, no legis- 
lative action whatever was taken, ane) the 
Most important issues were ignored while 
the members relieved the pent-up indig- 
Hatton of a thousand years in vehement 
attacks woon their sovereign and the sy 
tem of serenity he prareuantie Instead of 
gently eliminating the insurrectionary 
elernent by restricting suffrage Itke the 
Czar, be hong and shot the [aberal lead- 
ers, he dispersed the parliament at the 
point of the bayonet. and thus «cattered 
(he sparks of revolittion all over the land. 
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The greatest event of the year, perhaps 
the greatest jor many years, has been the 
promulgation of a constitution and the 


promise of a parliament for China: The 


late Empress Dowager, under the wise 
and prudent advice of her cabinet, 
adopted a progressive plan of political 
reorgaitizatinn covering: : perio! of mine 
fears, with the gradual declension of o 


iberal representative government begin-— 


ning in the municipalities and advancing 
annually until 1918, whet the authority 
of the Emperor ts to be shared with an 


assembly elected by the votes of the peo- 


ple. ur this eradual development the 
people: are to be educated to understand 
its purposes and its benefits, and modern 
methods of akminetration are to be in- 
besdced from tite to time in the vil- 
lages, the cities, the provinees, and at the 
Loperial Court, Following the example 
of the Japanese, the wise men of the 
East are setkin the light and the truth 
and the way, and an imperial commission, 
headed by one of the ablest men of his 
race, is mow in this city with a staff of 
esistants investigating our executive, 
legislative, aml judicial systems with a 
view to recommending those that can be 
apphed to existing conditions in China. 

Thus, civil and religions liberty, which 
all men-so highly prize, is advancing with 
resistless force and with comparatively 
little bloodsted. AC divine law, whic’ 
was diffienit to understand, seemed, in 
the past, to require that human freedom 
must be bought with suffering and sacri- 
fice, bot with the exception of Persia, 
these victories. were worn without the 
sword. The cause of civil liberty. has 
mode greater progress within the last 
three years than in any previous century, 
and the year 1908 will have to its crectit 
the political regeneration of Turkey, 
Persia, and China. 
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Our land is dotted with monuments 
erected to the memory of these who have 
won glory upon the field’ of hattle, and 
justly. so; but, while we are celebrating 
the achievertients of a great figiting ma- 
chine, Iet ws by for the time wh 


greater lionor will be paid to him) that 


saves one hittiman life than to hitn that 
takes-a thousand, even though the cause 
of the latter be just. It is-fit that the 
toast of **The Red Crass” should be re- 
sponded to by a woman. She has ever 
been the one to make the greater sacri- 
fice when a nation -is suffering fram the: 
horrors of war; and ‘her soft, soothing 
ministrations assuage the intensity of all 
pain. And so, as woman has kacl meh 
to do in creating the leaders of courage, 
sie has also done much to minimize ite 
horrors; and we come to the toast “The 
Red Cross,” it one Whe has done muuch 
to further the erids of the beneficent seso- 
clation—Aiss Mabel Eoartiman, 


THE RED CAOSS—HY MISS MANEL HOARD 
MAN, DIRECTOR AMERICAN REN CHESS 


The Charter of the American Red 
Cross save of its duties that it is to act in 
ttutters of voluntary reliet, in accord with 
the military and taval authoritles, 1A a 
medi of communication between the 
peonle of the United States of America 
and their Adinv and Navy. Therefore, 
it seenys fitting: that at a time when the 
achievements. of our Nayv are being 
tonsted by so many of the people of the 
United States, the Red Cross should find 
fmodest place 

But if vou chance to be of a critical 
tum of mind, you may question what is 
the geographic justification ‘for its intru- 
sictt here tonight. There is a feasan. 
and a very excellent reason, too, Think 
for a moment: I< ita map ora chart of 
the country for which he ie willing to 
give his life, that the sailor or soldier 
carries before him inte the death strug- 
gle of hattie, or is tt not rather a symbal, 
a symbol that means to him, that meats 
to all of us, wherever we may he, the 
land we love, that symbol—our flagt 
Possibly the sun now never sets tipon the 
stars and stripes: that we e leave for vou 
wise geographers to say, but in God's 
good sunshine floats another flag, from 
the arctic regions to the torrid heat of the 
equater; over the peoples of the Orient 
and. the peoples of f the QOecident,  pro- 
tected’ bv the laws of nations, honored 
and respected by all the world, that flag 
of humanityv—the Red ‘Cross. And so, 
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as it covers. the surface of the earth, don't 
vou think it may have a little place in 


ecgre phy? 
When Torence Nightingale wandered 
at night through those terrible wards of 
the great hospital at Scuturi, the suffer- 
ing men blezse| her as she passed and 
called her “The lady of the lamp,” but 
neither she nor. they realized that she 
carried ithe light of a broader humanity, 
so soon to dawn upon the world. In 
864 thes broader humanity tonk shape i i 
the ‘Treaty of Geneva, providing in time 
of war for the protection of hospital for- 
mations; with ther personel, Since 
then the Hague Convention has extended 
to naval warfare the provisions of this 
Treaty, mt of compliment to Switzer- 
land, ite fae was reversed, and the rec 
cross on a white grown becune this sym- 
bol of himunity, 
Urider this banner have grown the 
great Red Cross societies of the world— 
great im-all the important countries save 
our own. The Japanese, for example, 
have t4ooo00 members: we, about 
15.000, Millions of dollars fill their 
treasury andl make them ever ready to 
cope with sudden ies or with war, 
while we, practical people as we gener- 
allv are, make the ereat mustnke of be- 
lieving that when war or ereat calumities 
hefall us, all that 4 necessary is to open 
our generous Anierican pockets -and pour 
ont the gold, regardless of the inefficiency 
of suddenly created hodies, the pitiful 
Waste arising from imorance and mex- 
penence and the contusion and over- 
lapping of the work of many committess. 
re we proud of our record in the war 
wilh Spain? On the one side, yes: on 
the other side, no. Had we the Red 
Crass Society we should have had, would 
aq thany of our brave bors have sacri- 
ficed their lives because of ovr neglect 
and lack of preparation, rather than from 
the enemies’ bullets? We may look 
down upon Rrissia anid Japan as not so 
far advanced as. we in the march of hu- 
man progress, but their record oie 
the late terrible war (four years aro) 
puts us to blush. They gave. up their 
lives to the shot and shell ‘of the enemy, 
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ated a War 


and not because of their own cou 
people's neglect, 

War may come; calamities will come, 
and the American Red Cross is striving 
to fit itself for the work our people will 
then call upon it to perform, Jr has 
crested an imergency Relief Board to 





study ihe methods and measures best 


Tt has ‘ere- 
elief Board, whose duty it 
isto stidv war relief meazstres, what ves- 
sels are suitable and attainable for hos- 
pital ships, how hospital trains with oper- 
ating cars may be acquired, anid how to 
provide the necessary personnel of doc- 
tors, trained nurses, and hospital order- 
lies: It has provided for on Interna- 
tional Rellef Board, so that when great 
disasters occur dinong our sister nation= 
we may be able to give help to them 
Tonyht Twill nit dwell on what it has 
done after great disasters, bevond saving 
that ence its reorpanization in, Qos, it 
his assisted in relief work alter eighteen 
national nod international disasters. 

By unanimous resolution in 1907, at 
the International Conference in London, 
the Red Cross Societies agreed to assist 


fitted after er erat disasters. 


in the catipaign against that most fear- 


ful pestilence, so often called “the great 
white plague.” ‘Today, like David of 
old, qur Rel Cross army, with only a 
little penny Christrias stamp, is going 
forth to if in the fight against this devas- 
tating Goliath Littl that Christmas 
stamp may be, but twenty-five niullions 
of them are flying through the mails. or 
waiting for the Chistitsas parcels, and at 
ihe same time calling out that glad mes- 

sage of gncxl will to mento thousands of 
the poor victims who suffer from this fell 


ilisease, 


In the greatest of all our national dis- 
asters, caused by the fire and earthquake 
in San Francisen, ‘too much praise can- 

not be given to the work of the Army 
anid Navy, the latter not only saving its 
all-important water front to the “City of 
the Golden Gate,” but the officers in 
every way give assistance to the wwrfor- 
tunite yictims: Wherever now relief 
work calls the Red Cross into telation 
with the officers of our Army anid Navv, 
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it receives their heartiest support and co- 
operation, and I am glad of this opper- 
tunity to express the gratitude of the 
Red Crocs for their assistance. 


lam tempted here to-relate a fittle per- 


sonal incailent, and crave the forgiveness 
of the officer present: When this. officer 


left the fleet he had commanded on it< 


great vovage from our castern to our 
western coast, he made his farewell 
apecch to the men of his cammand, On 
his return to the East, a phonographic 


company teyuested a record of this 


spooch, and this request was pranted, but 
when they wished to send m return a 
generous check, the admiral refused to 
teceive it, and requested that it be sent 
to the American Red Cress, | . 
The other day, when | was selling the 
Christmas: starrips at the post office, a 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eved Jackie came 
along and asked for what. the stamps 
were iuitended. When their purpose 
was explained, be exclaimed, wh 
good thing. | want to help that, Give 
me this much worth,” pulling out.a hand- 


ful of uncounted change from hig. 
pocket, [io vou wonder that the Red 


Cross loves the penerois-souled Navy, 
from the Admiral to the sailor bow? 

Hf the terrible misfortune of war falls 
npon us, may our Army and our Navy 
keow that the Red Cross of America 
stands ready and prepared, with strong 
armies of hetman aul and sympathy, to 
hebt. for them against suffering and 
death. May it be ever ready, like some 
heneficent angel, to mave amidst the car- 
nage of war, unsearredl, on its: nmussion of 
love and siercy. Kemember this: The 
wounded soldier lics watehing and 
waiting, not for the fag of his own dear 
country, but for that other fag, whose 
coming may mean lite to him, whose 
emblem as the symbol of love's. sacri- 
fiee—the fag of the Red Cross—anil 
may we be its standard-bearers. 


TUE TOAST MASTER 


wa 


It is ever “the man behind the gnin, 
Great achievement is only posable when 
power 15 intelligently directed; and there 
is but one thing that the American peo- 


wits a: 
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ple are more proud of than they are of 
the technical skill and efficiency of the 
officers and men of the United States 
Army and Navy, and that is the high 
Standard of personal integrity, of manly 
virtue. that is practically universal 
among the offcers and that is reflected 
throughout all ranks and prades, When- 
ever the military arm of our (hovernmetit 
is in. control, there is honesty, efficiency, 
and ao liigh standard of work: and our 
two tilitary colleres are the pode of 
every patriotic American citizen, This 
toast of the “Novy in. War" will be re 
sponiled to by one who is a graduate of 
Annapolis, anid now an honored member 
of Congress from Massachusetts. 


THE NAVY TS: WAR—AY WON. JOHN. M, 
‘WEEKS, MEMIEER OF CONCRESS FROM 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The American Navy has been the most 
successful mulitary organization, from its 
very inception, which the world has ever 
seen. That is a pretty broad statement, 
but if you will investigate you will fir 
that tisabsolutely true, There are good 
reasons for this. 

In the early days we were a commer- 
cal people. We were natural sailormen. 
Onur people lived alang the shores. They 
nade their money in commercial pur- 
suits. The men who commanled mer- 
chant chips were not only good sailors; 
they were good merchants, and the fown- 
dations for many of the great fortunes 
of this country have come from that 
source. In order to protect themselves 
they were obhged to eo anned. Their 
ships were armed a3 were privateers in 
time af war, The result is that they not 
only knew oavigation, but they knew 
gunnery, ancl combined with these quali- 
ties the mtelligence which makes great 
merchants. 

Naturally, when those men came into 
positions where they commanded men-of- 
wir, they were equal to the occasion, 
although they had had no naval training. 
As time wert on they acquired a naval 
tratmiig, <0 tht in the later wars, in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, they 
met every requirement, anil in the recent 
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wars the graduates of the Naval Acad- 
emmy have been equal to every duty which 
has been imposed upon them. They have 
tiade a record of which every American 
ertizen should be proud. | 

The American sailorman has always 
been cificient. They were good men in 
the time of the Revolution; competent 
men in the time of the War of 812, They 
are hetter men today than they were in 
those days, because today ninety-five per 
cent of them are. American citizens, and 
not a man ts: shipped in the Awierlean 
Navy who has not declired his intention 
to become a citizen. “Twenty-five years 
ago not more than thirty percent of our 
men-of-wars men were American citi- 
zerns, 

T like to think of John Downes, the 
first man in-the service, haying a name 
that has been horne on the naval register 
from the Revolotionary War to the pres- 
ent time, He was a boy, fifteen years 
oll, when he went to sea with Paul Jones. 
When the Ranger, on which he served, 
retuned! to the enast of France after her 





encounter with the Jnmte, a lacty-asked 


him why his mother let him go to sea. 
He answered, “She did not let me go; 
she sent me.” That was the spirit of the 
* boys at that tine. 

I like: to think of old Jack Robinson 
Paul Jones’ boatswain. When Paul 
Jones ha! made his memorable reply that 
he liad just commenced to fight, he turned 
and said, “Jack, hac we better surren- 
der?” Jack replied, “No, sir; not while 
we have got a single shot left in the 
locker.” That is the stuff that men be- 
hind the guns were made of in the old 
days. 

T like to think of the spirit displayed 
by that ofl American admiral, Melancten 
Smith, who was a bureau chief during 
the Civil War. His son, Joseph smith, 
was in command of the Congress in 
Hampton Reads when the Wernmach 
attacker the fleet. Word was brought 
toe the Admiral that the ship his 4on, com- 
manded had surrendered. The enaly com. 
ment that the old man made was, “Then 
Jive 15 ead” 
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War of 1812. 
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The American Navy has been suceess— 
ful because oor shipe have always been 
a8 gon! ships as any that were built 
m the world. Chur merchantmen, im the 
Revolutionary times, and down to the 
Civil War, were the best merehant ships 
sailing the-seas. They were, no doubt, 
as I sud before, the best manned: and 
they made the fastest tine. Cinorinige the 
perikt of wouden ships, when we built 
mett-of-war they were of the sume gen- 
eral character, Our men-of-war, gun for 
gun, were equal to, ancl probably sape— 
tint, those of any other nation, We 
had a period after the Civil War when 
we fell behind, but, notwithstanding all 
of the agitation today about armor belts 
aml other criticiems, I am optimistic 
enough to believe that our battleships, 
ship for ship, gun for pun, are just as. 
good as, if not better than, any similar 
ships in ‘the world. 

We have always been able to shoot 
better than most people, Go back to the 
«arly times, to the Revolutionary War. 
We lost twenty-four men-of-war, carry: 
ing less than five hundred guns, in the 
Revolutionary War, while the British lost 
one hundred and two men-of-war, carry 
ing more than twenty-fve hundred guns. 
We captured eight hundred of their mer- 
chant ships, and i fs tot too mich to say 
that if it had not been for the damage 
caused by the American Navy we would 
not have won the Revolutionary War at 
all; that is, it might have heen necessary 
later to have fought that war over again. 

The same relative skill prevailed in the 
Qur ships of the same 
class were superior to the ships of our 
opponent This shitenent is contimed 
when we study the exact figures. For 
itistance, in the Hornet-Peacock contest, 
the Dritish ship lost five men killed anil 
thirty-seven wounded; out ofa crew of 
one himedreel ani) thirty, while the Ameri- 
can ship hail but three men wotinded— 
this im eleven minutes. In the H'asp- 
Pralie fight the British ship Tnst fifteen 
men killed and forty-seven wotmnded, out 
of gq crew of one hundred and ten, while 
the American ship bust but five killed ani? 
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five wounded from io crew of the same 
Hine, 
| could mention a number of <imilar 
iistances which demonstrate my state- 
ment thar at that time we were able to 
shoot well, and we have been shooting 
better ever since. Not only the men of 
the North, bot the mom of the Sauth, 
shot well ditring the Civil War; they shit 
well during the Spanish War; and we 
ean shout half a dozen times as well to- 
day as we could during the Spanish War, 
Admira! Evans could tell you that when 
Admiral Dewey went info Manila Bay, 
if his guna could have been as effectively 
sed as they could tolay, that there 
would have been no necessity to with- 
draw and anchor for breakfast, for the 
work would have been fmished before the 
breakfast hriwr. Never has the American 
Navy made such a record as it is making 
torlay, and never has there heen a ivy 
having a recor excelling the one which 
our Navy is now making for capacity to 
hit the target.. ‘That is really the whole 
war problem—to hit what Vou are shnwit« 
ing at. : 
But while it ical very well, though it 
may not be profitable, to disenssi the 
things which we have done in time of 
wir, it is wise for us to consiler thase 
things which it will be necessary for ts 
to do to prepare for and conduct future 
wars, At this late hour, while it will be 
impossibic for me to cdigeuss: THEY of 
cur reynirements, Dodo want-to refer to 
ne or two of them 
We should make changes in the organ- 
qzation of the Nowy | yan The 
Secretary of the Navy. is here, and he 
worntel doubtless aay ti ay if he were 
not. acting: in his official cupacity, that he 
thinks an organization could be made 
which would make the department much 
imore efficient than itis today. We ought 
to facihiate prometion, so that young 
men will reach command tank earlier 
than they have inthe past, Every man 
here will testify that i he was tn the 
thirties he was a good executive in what- 
ever capacity he was serving: that that 
aves the period when he took respons: 
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bility lightly, and was able to do an 
Uniinited amount of imitatory work, 
When he passed into the forties he be- 
caine more conservative: he assumed re- 
sponsitility with more hesitancy than 
earlier; and as he gues into the fifties, 
if he has hot had paced on him up te 
that ate heavy: esponsimlites, that he 
has became, instead of a confident man, 
a shrinking man toa degree incapable of 
assuming responsibility when it was 
placer) ot him, 

The man-in the twenties should be the 
watch officer of (our ships: the man in 
the thirties should serve-as navigator or 
executive: the tian in the forties should 
he the commanding ciicer of our ships, 
anid the man in the fifties should com- 
mand eur fleets. (f that policy were fil- 
lowell ood madé elastic enough’ to fit 
CITCUMIStNEES, we Ww ould hove men who 
were capable of assuming the responsi- 
bilities placed tpem them, This responsi- 
bikie i cnornmeus. When a man com- 
mands a battleship which has cost ter 
millions of dollora, with hundred« of 
lives at sinke, it requires nerve as. well 
as capacity, and stich places demand the 
best men we have in our service. 

One more matter: We have not in the 
pest burl hemepeneis fleets, We huilil 
a stirplug of hattleships and thet: provide 
the men to man them, and frequently 
provide more than we have ships for. 
We build auxiliarics and torpedo ‘boats, 
Howe tho mgt all, without any regard to 
the relatron which sich cratt should bear 
to the batt lestigs fleet, and while we have 
built or have in construction twenty-nine 
battleships, we have practically no means 
of fermishiny tenders for them under 
Service corliticnis: 

When the battleship fleet was sent to 
the Pacific recently it was necessary to 
charter forty Toreen ships to carry coal 
for it. [i mt had been found necessary 
to send the fleet aroutid the Horn in time 
of war it could not have been attempted, 

use we could not have furnished 
American vessels in. which to carry the 
coal. 

Very few people realize the deplorable 
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condition we are in, at far as our mer- 
chant marme is concerned. If we had 
@ large merchant marie we could draw 
from it without having spectal auxiliaries 
for the Navy, but we are so lacking in 
both that it makes our present situation 
almost hopeless, 

When the Spanish War broke out it 
was necessary to purchase colliers and 
transports, ne hundred and two ver 
sels were bought at-a cos) of something 
over seyenteen millions of dollars. In 
my judgment, they were well purchaser), 
the board having this matter in charge 
heing perfectly competent mon; but they 
cost a very large percentage more than 
their market value, and tore than twice 
as much as they could have been sold for 
if they had been put on the market at the 
termination of the war. [In other words, 
we paid out millions of dollars because 
we had not provided ourselves with suit- 
‘able auxiliaries for our battleship fleet, 

We have possessions in the Sanwan 
Islands which we have no means of 
reaching, because we have no merchant 
ships on the Pacific Qecan: so we ure 
‘obliged to send men and supplies to our 
men in foreign ships. I noticed the other 
day that the Servian people were clarmor- 
ing for war with Aistria, when it-was 
discovered that all ef the ammunition 
Servil tnd was locked ap in an Austrian 
fortress. Weare in-an analogous posi 
tion, ae We have recently chartered: [apa- 
nese ships to carry ammunition and 
supplies to qur possessions in the Philip. 
pine Jslands. Onght not we to be 
laughed at and cormiiserated with for 
our own folly in allowing soch-a. condi- 
tian ta continie? [ think we should, 
These are some matters we should con- 
sider os well as battleships, and if 1 had 
my way [T would provide for necessary 
asiliaries before | provided any more 
battleships, if only one could be appro. 
priated for, | 

I must ask your pardon for trespass- 
ing so long on your time when there ate 
other speakers to address you. But. this 
isan endless subject. We should have a 
Navy adequate for our needs; not only 
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adenuate in battleships, but adequate in 
every other respect, and [ hope the men 
present, who have: the power in their 
hands to provide it, will take this meseage 
home to themselves and help the good 


Calise along. 
TH TOASTMASTER 


‘Th all the annals of Polar exploration 
amd research there is no more command- 
ing ami heroic figure than that of our 
own friend and member of the Board of 
Managers of the National Geographic 
society, Mator General A. W. Greely. 
He will sav a few words about geo- 
fraplic research. 


GEOGRAPHIC RESEARCH—IyY MAJOR GEN} 
ERAL A. W. GREELY, 0. 5. ARATY. 


It tsa great temptation to say many 
things when I come back after three 
years absence to Washington ‘and the 
National Geographic Society. 

With the opening of the twentieth 
ecntary things have changed, and, among 
others, peographic methods. A century 
age geographic research meant only 
searching for new lands; bat such has 
been the activity and energy of the men 
of the world that but few areas of im- 
portance are now without our knowl- 
edge. The field of geographic research: 
has broadened. From seeking to bring 
back the nomenclature of capes, moun- 
tains, and valleys, we have come to know 
the wonderful facts relative to these val- 
feys as bearing upon mankind and wporr 
civilization. We have sought all the new 
feld= of production and of eorsumption. 
We have brought back through the 
genius arnt) skill of investigators the 
knowledee of what makes 9 crop. sirc- 
cessful here or there, and by forther ex- 
poration in our own country have de- 
termined where better than ever before 
that crop can be raised. In other words, 
physical geography has been largely re- 
placed by cconamic geography, which 
means the adaptation of natural re- 
sources (a the benefit of mankind and 


to the development of civilization. 


The National Geographic Society has 
lately entered upon a new plan—the de— 


0 


termination by a suitable system of 
medals to recogmze and stimulate efforts 
for geographic research, whenever such 
work is original and important. Thiar 
you will hear of in the future. 

But now I wish to say a word or two 
(f our sister service, We meet to cele- 
brate the doings of the Navy. 1 was 
very glad to hear the Seeretary of the 
Navy speak of the few wretched ships 
under the indomituhle Wilkes which 
skirted the towering ice-cliffs of the Ant- 
arctic continent—a trip of most remark- 
able courage am! endurance, which added 
materially to the sum of human knowl 
edge. Amd it bas been my pleasure on 
seVeral occasions, in speaking of things 
now (ehnitely accepted, to vindicate the 
claims of Wilkes to the discovery of that 
continent. His foreign critits—and there 
were many—snid thix and said that, but 
in an analysis written by me several! years 
cince T showed where European peogra- 
phers had-admitted that the case is fully 
and successfully proven. | 

And also the Secretary spoke of that 
great vorage of Rogers:to the North Pu- 
cific acid the icy shores. beyond Bering 
Strait, There are others whom we 
might speak of in passing: of De Long, 
with hie adventurous spit, who sought 
to advanee geographic research threingh 
the great waters of the Siberian Sea; Dr 
Rune, who went north through a spirit 
of humanity, under the gallant De Haven, 
to discover and succor the «urvivors uf 
the Arctic expedition which went out 
under Sir John Franklin, and who later 
commanded an expedition of his own. 
And then there are others whom T will 
mit dwell on further than to sav that 
whenever an officer of the Navy has 
been sent forth on work of this and of a 
kindred kind, he has always performed 
ft in sucha manner as to elicit not only 
the praise of his country, but the honor 
and plaudits of the world. 

But it is not alone the man of iron 
frame and physical endurance who has 
made us proud of human efforts to per- 
fect knowledge of the ends of the earth, 
nor have such labors been confined to the 
éce-bound coasts of the polar world, 
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I profer, myself, rather tonight to 
think of (wo representative men, of 
Strain amd Maury—heroes of contrast- 
ing lubors and of differing fates—Strain 
who, half a century since, lost his life in 


eirilesy, Bhai about the beginning of 
what then was called a dream, but which, 


through the energy and persistence of 
America, is soon to become a fact—the 
Panama Catal And the work which 
Strain and the men under him did with 
great stffering was laying the founda. 
fons.on which that canal will eventually 
be built, 

And then of Maury, the man cripple: 
in the activity of his: life and forced to 
withdraw from the accomplishment of 
these results which are dear te every 
American, whose heart is filled with a 
desire to upliit the world! and whose 
bosom throbs with a determinatinn to do 
these things which are for his: time and 


generation. 


Barred from the dangers and. toils. of 
the broad ocean; his was a snirit that 
sought successfully to conquer, by aveid- 
ance and by adaptation, the twin demons 
of air and sea. You know the great nuit- 
come of his vears of office labor and re- 
search, The storm and current charts of 
Maury have been of incalculable benefit 
toall seamen in the past half centary and 
have made safer silt surer all vaya 
All glory to the man, whoever he may 
be, who is strong enough and wise enough 
io be the master of his fate. 

In ending I only desire to say that 
there are among ws men able to do work 
Which in the future shall be a credit to 
the country as there have been-in the past. 
We speak of this as a degenerating age, 
faa time of materialism. IT look on it ns 
merely the development of a century of 
such resources that it will enable tmen 
to. do these things which they corisider 
highest and best, and I hope that in the 
years to come cach and every member of 
this preat society will exert his influence 
to see that these divinely inspired men 
shall be so aided and encouraged as to 
bring to fruition the great wishes of the 
world i making. all its resources and 
products subservient to the improvement 
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and to the desires and aspirations of 
mankind. 


THE TOASTM ASTER: 


A. stream can rise no higher than its 
source. Just as evervthing of which 
the human mind can form a picture— 
everything that ‘has dimensions, every- 
thing from the largest planet of space to 
the nltimate atom of matter—is: but the 
tangible expression of the thoughts of 
the Creator, 50 15 every great human 
undertaking but the manifestation of the 
mister mind that leads. Now the pint 
that prompted a mere lad of the Virginia 
mauntains, in 1858, to fight his war 
geross the Western plains so that he 
might acquire a residence in the Terri- 
tery of Utah and secure an appointment 
to the Naval Academy, ic one that leads 
te suecess in anv chosen profession. The 
fortitude that enabled the voung cadet to 
remain tri to the old flag when the 
nearest and dearest of kind cast their 
lots on the other side js worthy of the 
emulation of American youth, The 
physical and moral courage that enabled 
the young: officer ta volunteer for a haz- 
ardouws service, aml to lead his landed 
foree from the sea front into the very 
muzzles of the firing eons at Fort Trisher, 
to pause long enomgh to staunch the flow 
of blood fram a wounded leg, to press 
forward, to see his command shot away, 
to be one of the first seven men to break 
thraeh the stockade, fall with the other 
leg pitifully shattered, to recetve a. third 
wound. and to half rise and shoot dead 
the man on the parapet who had several 
times wounded him, and then to be car- 
ried from the field as the flag of victary 
rose throvgli the smoke of ‘battle and 
waved its hestitiful tresses over the 
broken ramparts of a defeated foe. fitted 
him to become the commander of the 
createst fleet ever assembled under the 
orders of a single man, Fighting Bob 
Evans is no misnomer—it wae bravely 
won, And. Admiral Robley D. Evans, 
we know that that indomitable spirit of 
yours i¢ 45 Teady tonight fora “het or 
a frolic” as it was when vou started 
across the plains in 7858, a: when you 
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charged ot Fort Fisher, as when you 
stood upon the bridge in Chesapeake Bay 
and healed your magnificent armada 
toward the Pacific. ‘The American pe 

ple, and especially the National Ge 

graphic Society and its guests, know 
you, boner you, and Jove you, The 


Commander of the  Fleet—Admiral 


REAM ADMIRAL BRORLEY DP, EVANS, 
iS, AVY. 


1 often regret that the course at An- 
napolis ic not changed. I think naval 
oficers: ought to be taught to speak 
rather than to fight, so that they can 
answer on an occasion of this sort prop- 
erly the wonderful descriptive list that 
has been given ta me. T think probably 
[ had better not say anviling, and let it 
oa as Professor Moore bas put it. 

But I cannot Jet this occasion pass 
without a word as ta the Navy. I am 
not foolish enough for one moment to 
helieve that my personality has anything 
to do with all this. It is because [ have 
the honor to bean officer of the great 
national service It is because you all 
love the Navy and appreciate the im- 
portance of it, which T pray vou will do 
later on to a greater extent than you do 
now, that 1 Have received the invitation 
to attend) this dinner. So,-.as there are 
many Members of Congress and Sena- 
tors here tonight, and as you say you ore 
roing to reorganize the Navy, according 
to Mr Weeks, f hope you will remember 
to put in some law ly which naval offi- 
cers shall be taught to speak. 

My education in itie has been along 
the lines af doing what I am told to do 
without answering back. Therefore 
when the President ordered the Atlantic 
flect to go to California, T did not ask 
him why he wanted it to go. [ doubt 
if he would have given me a satisfactory 
answer if Thad. | ae 

I will only delay you a few mornents 
to sav a few words under one or two 
different headings and on the question 
of this reorganization. | 

If vou reorganize the Navy, do it 
wisely, and remember that for command- 
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ing officers and admirals you need some- 
thing except youth. Youth ts undoubt- 
edly a great asset in any business, and | 
wish ‘comebody would invent a scheme 
by which we could work backwards and 
fet to it again, So, gentlemen of Con- 
gress, in your wisdom remeniber that the 
youn comrtiinder is better than the old 
commander, provided he has the experi- 
ence of the old commander. 

Now, just one word about your ships. 
There has been a good deal said intely 
about the comition of the ships, J have 
had much to do with it in the last ten or 
twelve , and I want to say to yon, 
do not lose any sleep about the condition 
of your ships. 


over the present condition of your ships, 
Now, about vour men. ‘The officers 
are too old: the men are too young. We 
have struck an average which seems to 
work pretty well, The men we are 
ting sow from the Middle Western 
States, farmers’ bovs, are the best ma- 
terial that ever put ona blie shirt any- 
where inthe world. Now [want to say 
to you that I know these, boys, and know 
them well. I have lived with them for 
vears, I have robbed elbows with them 
for years: J know what they are think- 
ing about. They always appeal to the 
ol] man (and the coptain is the old man 
to them}, from the difficulty with his girl 
to the time he is going to have his dis- 
charge and go into the liquor business. 
And the old man has to: advise them 
about all this, and IT haye done it hun- 
dreds of times. So I say to vou that [ 
know those boys well, and they are all 
wool and a-yvard wide, every one of them. 


Now about this preat eriise to the. 


Pacific, 


The people of this country are the: 


mast hysterical lot tm the world. You 
were ‘hy sterical over the 5 a es War, 
where there was nota particle of danger, 
You moved your silver ‘away from the 
coast af Maine, believing the Spaniards 
were going to bear down on you and 
take it all away, when there was not a 
particle of danger about it. 

Now about this cruise to the Pacific. 


You can sleep perfectly 
well and with perfect safety in your beds 


We started out for a fight or a frolic, 
and didn't care which it was. We didn't 
want to fight... We had no ill-feeling 
toward anybody: But do not suppose 
for a omorntent that the Japanese would 
be foolish enough to challenge for a figlit, 
and it bas been preven since that they 


much preferred to be friendly toward) tt. 


I did not ask the President why he 
wanted to send the fleet to the Pacific. 
So. 7 preferred to do. what [was told, 
and took the flect to the Parific. 

Some people imagined that we were 
going to break down. Some of our for- 
elon friends Were parterolerly anxious 
about ws; ard said that we would fill the 
harbors of South America with disabled 
battleships. But you notice that we 
didn't do anything of the kind, We 

started fram Fort Monroe, and I asire 
you the greatest anxiety during_ the 
while trip was on account of the meneles. 
There was nothing during that entire 
trip that Gave me ws rich anxiety 25 a 

the measles and minmpe and other chil 
dren's cliseases that these youtlg western 
farmers had, 

Some patriotic citizens of Canada in- 
fermed me that we were to be blown up 
first on, entering the harbor of Ric and 
later on in the Straits of Magellan. Let- 
ters came, usually without any signature, 
and it bothered me a little to know why 
the Japanese Nayy should inform citizens 
of Canada that they were going to blow 
Hs up going into Kio, and if they did not 
sticceed in that, they would take another 
attempt at the Straits of Mzgellan, Go- 
ing into the harbor of Rio, the letters 
had been so positive that T thought, to 
use a familiar phrase, 1 would try it on 
the dog first. So [sent the colliers-and 
dispatch boat in ahead to see if they 
thight be blown op, But they were rit 
blown: up. 

We had a -dehghtiul frolic from the 
time we left. Hampton Roads until we 
entered San Francisco. We statted out 

with about onmthird of our crews green 
farmers’ boys from the West, and when 


we began our tirget practice in Magda- 


lena Bay, two days alter we entered that 
hay, we broke every record ever made 


HONORS TO THE 


in gun fring. That ought to be encugh 
to tonyince any of those who ore onx- 
iotts about our training. We have got 
splendid gunners, as anybody who might 
have fired upon os on the way would 
have found out, We were ready to fight 
as well as to frolic. 

Your fleet today is, in my judgment. 

as ably commanded as any fleet im the 
world can be. The flag officers of that 
sqimdron have, with one exception, three 
ar four years to serve as. flag officers. 
The captains of those ships have no supe- 
riors on this fatr earth as captains of 
ships, and your men are the most intelli- 
gent and self-reliant set of men that ever 
wore blue shirts. And don't you be 
worried in the least if the President 
chooses to order that fleet to go aruid 
the world again. It will go, and it will 
he an tinpleasant job for anybody who 
undertakes to stop them, 
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SICILY, THE BATTLE-FIELD OF NATIONS 
AND OF NATURE | 


By Mrs Grorce C. Bosson, JR, 


AND, beloved of the: pods ond 

| ‘hattle-ground of West anil East, 

7 the later history of Secitv lin s 

hod mach to de int making the history of 

modern Europe [Tt i as peaceial now 

as its billows of prav-green olive branches 

typify—bot so care there fires under 
Hina s anawy tantle. 


Phienicians, (Greeks, Carthiagitiiniis, 


Romans, Vandals, Saracens. Normans, 
Spanish, Savovards, Bourbons, Garihaleli, 
Italions—these have fought and tubed in 
suony Siely from. 735 B.C. until this 
year of grace. [4 it any wonder thar. 
Gocthe deckared Sicily to be “the key to 
all"—of mythology, tradition, history, of 
archmeoloey, poctry, and Nature's perfect 
beauty ? i. oe 
“The Parthenon at Athens has been 
wrecked and emnished by earthquakes and 
‘Turkish bonths, tut in Sicily one inary see 
Greck temples in meariy perfect grandetr 
yet, for wherever the Greek set his foot 
there rose temples and statues, theaters 
and amphitheaters, which the kindly cli- 
mate ahd the hand of man have greatly 


spared, — ma Ps . 
Bot Greek or Roman matters wot 


when one ascends that old hill of Taturus 
(hence Tacrmina’s name), and among 
those Corinthian columns stands in a utti- 
verse of blue! Blue heaven and bine sea, 
and to the right Etna in its majesty, a 
pearly cone against the dazzling axure; 
tawny rocks and a. gray old town, 
splashes of pink where almonds bloom, 
ail glossy green of lemon trees for miles 
and mules and-miles Somehow it mover 
looks quite real, for each detail is in: just 
the place to pive artistic value to the 
whale. . 

And then what memories! The throne 
ef Jupiter, Vulean's workshop, the 
Titans’ prison, the Cyelops’ home—En- 
pedoces in purple gown and Taurrel 
crown, and shod with golden <anilals. 


walked: here to meditate, and found his 
tanh beneath the cliff! Here sat the 
Greck, ond after Hini the Roman, to hear 
the verse of Sophocles and Euripides. 
Later came VThrahiin the Saracen, and 
found no one to oppose his conquering 
march savean old brshop, St. [lia, leneel- 
ity to defend the city by his prayers! 
So "Allah Akbar” followed sonorous 
Grock verse, in turt te vield to Catholic 
dovations, when Count Roger i'Tiaute- 
Wille waved lite victorious banner above 


‘the theaters’ ruins, 


{AGM ONICENT TEMILES of CreGeN tT 


The oll walled city of the middle ages 
crowns the hill. while dut on the presen 
bevend the delightful Hope) dea Teomples 
and its old-world garden, the vast 
graniden of the amber-pillared temples 
spreads. The billowing pinin of emerald 
seems designed by Nature for wreat exti- 
fices, and in the digmity of solitude the 
mgantic Tuins.stand in their topaz gliiry. 
Ceres and Proserpine, Minerva and Jipi- 
ter, Herenles, Jono, Vulcan—all were 
worshiped here in the old Greek days 
when Girgenti (Agrnigertim) numbered 
Soo,c00 souls. Now solitude has suc- 
cevded to the throngs and silence reigns, 
broken only by a ‘earihiniera whistlin 
*Q) sole mio” or by a little Sant 
singing a8 he cuts the cactie for his hon- 
ery pets. Asphodels and ins bloom, 
where sandalled feet have trod, and the 
only. votive offerings are the violets 
which ‘the custodian’s litte daughter 
shyly offers the signori, 

The Temple of Concord ts almmst per- 
fect-still, Doric in style. arn] of the same 
cream-vellow sandstone of which all were 
loilt, Ttostands on @ natural rainport 
ctift, aml bevend at are the walls which 
Viral saw from the con! 

The Temple to Hercules was of. the 
sate size as the Temple of Concordia 
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SICILY, BATTLE-FIELD OF NATIONS AND OF NATURE 


(20 feet by §5 feet), and Doric alsa, 
but pow only 4 single pillar is. Standing, 
sorrounded by fallen masonry, huge col- 
unme, and greet prostrate carvatides: 
Cieero savs this temple was “exceedingly 
cacrei] and bely,” and that the bronee 
statue it contained was the most be: 
he badd even-seen, 

But of all the temples of Cregrenti 

(Agngentom) that of Jupiter Olympus 
WA fie most remarkable, Ir was the 
largest in Sicily, and second ‘only. to that 
af Ephesan Dians.® There is not one 
stone thin another mow—its ruin is com- 
plete—but fron: old chronicles some idea 
is gicaned of the Titanic ; of 
its prurulenr, Diodoris =aiys ie wis 340 
feet by 160 feet and reo feet in height, 
while the flutings of the pillars would 
each acinit the body of'a man. On the 
eastern pediment was an alto-relieva of 
the ‘Titans’ war; on the western, the 
taking of ‘Trov, Statues of piants with 
uplifted arms “sustained the ponderous 
entablature,” and from this circumstance 
the city arms of Girgernti, three ‘Biants 
supporting a tower, derive their origin. 

Hot what did. Emperdocles sav? “My 
countrymen build as though they were to 
live forever, and li ve as though they were 
to die tomorrow.” It waa that living 
that caused the fall of the foremost city 
of Magna Grecia and its capture by the 
Carthaginians. 


THE OUARRIUS WHICH SERVED AS PRISONS 





There is perhaps no place in Europe 
which has such a distinct individuality as 
Svracnise possesses. It is s0 casv, when 
ane sees it, 10 understand its. ‘history, 
since 50 Many important incident= oc- 
curred from its geographical peciiiar 
ities. Fourteen mules in circumference, 
it contained four separate towns. Facing 
them lay the island of Ortygin, and south 
came the great harbor and the marsh of 
Syraco, But the towns are now gray 
ruins on the hillsides; and the istand is 
Siracusa today, Bere came Diana's 
nvmphe—Arethusa hiding as a fountain 
in the goddess" groves, Cyane changed to 

“4 pool of dark blue water,” as the poet 


*See Nav. Goo, Mac, December, tgo8. 





: inexorable aides. 


Lin 


sings, by Photo when ehe tried to stay 
hit in hes flight with [roserpine. 

The phice is eloquent with lidtery. 
What hosts have marched by! Marcell 
broke the heart of Syracuse, when she 
was Athens’ rival, and then to Greek and 
Goth, Tt ati aiaby Saracen, Norman, Tea- 
ton, amd Spaniard she fell an easy prey, 
The great hills look on the harbor and 
the harbor looks: to the-sky; the Spanish 
walls ghiter now in the sunlight, and the 
portciilises of Charles V rise where 
stood the i citade] of Penta- 


py os 

In thes leries and underground 
forts of Sarva © castle the two years’ 
siege is easily imagined; spacious quar- 
ters for troops, courts for horses; 


here stilt the hnles for hitching them, the 
oc stone tmingers for feeding. Sta- 
hens for catapults and magaxines, ate 


lermanecan galleries, and long. phar ie 
sages, Not a stone is missing in the 

fights of steps; the apertores — 
ich the Grecian arrows flew are pe 

fect atill Archimedes himself a 

thase cunning: sallyports—one high for a 

mounted iruvoper, one low for a foot 

solder, 

Rut Diana, protectress of Syracuse, 
had a festival, and the festival had SF 
cusan wine. With none on guaty 
dawn of day Marcellus entered with his 
legions. Some one lias written, “All 
Sicily was. conquered in Syracuse,” 
though it long continued the isfanil's eap- 
ital, and is mentioned by Cicero as “the 
prentest of Greek cities and the most, 
beautiful of all cities.” 

The: Syracusan latomie are almost: 
impossible to photograph and equally so 
to describe, The Latomia del Cappucini 
3 &@ hundred and more fect deep—solemn 
labyrinths with smooth, perpendicular, 
These great excava-. 
tions were the quarries for the sia 
first, then prisome for thousands of: 
Athenian enptives after the blockade of 
Syractie, “Old olive trees grow in the 
crevices now, ivy drapes and trellises the 
walls, pomegranates and) lemons bloom 
at the bottom as in a-cheltered -canten, 





and the acanthus tangles its glossy, ctrl 


ing leaves. The scent of yellow jasmine 


overpowers onc; it te like being in a 

canservitiory open to the sky, “Yietthis 

sinken garden was onee the sacrificial 

altar of a natin, Where 9,Q00 proud 

Athenians were priscnors and sinves.* 
THE Lag OF MoONYSIUS 


In the Late del Paradiso is the 
cavern called the car of Dionysius, from 
tts resemblance to the human ear and 
the use to which it was said to be put. 
The stery goes that Dionysius (the elder) 
cansed this cavern to be cut, with cur 
tmoghy contrived acoustic galleries, anil 
high on one side, moa small apertare. 
the tyrant msec to eit listening to the 
prisoners in their rocky cell below, glean- 
‘ing their potitteal secrets. The British 
antiquarian -lalm believes that on the 
summit of this Iatomia Dionysitis butlt 
a palace, from whee he conld see anil 
hear all that passed in the Greek thenter 
below, as Louis XTV heard mass in his 
ante-chamber'! Bat Dcannot fmd open 
what be hases Ina theory. 

There was-a tradition that same of the 
captives purchased their release by re- 
peating the verses of Enripidles, of which. 
Lord Dyron says | 





“When Athiie’ armies fell at Syraiuee, 
Aral fetter’ thidésaids bore the yoke of war, 
Redemption rove tp bie Aste. mine. 
Hert voice their only ransom from afar: 
See} As they chant their tragic hynny, tlhe cor 
Of the o'eramastered victor stope: the reine 
Fall from his hands, ie idle scimitar 
side from ite belt; ha rends his captives’ 
chain, 
And bids then thank the hard for freedom 
anu his strain,” 

ator the rongh hillside lie hoge frag 
ments, like a rampart of Cyclopean de- 
fense, in reality remains of a great altar 
for the sacrifice of oxen to Jupiter—the 
greatest dltar in the workl except that 
Of Pengameus, in Asta Miner, which 
ranked among the wonders of the world. 
[ts vast sive was not exactly die to ex- 
cessive Picky On the part of Syracnsans, 
but rather a tardy expression of gratitude 
to Iupiter for deliverance from the tyrant 
Thrasvbolns, 7% 


* Sey “Picturesque Shelly." ‘Ay WY, AS Pati, 


Hor pecre 
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The beauty-loving. Greeks built always 
on some high and spacious site; Gn a 
mighty sea-terrace ar the verge of a vast 
open plain. How wuntke the Roman! 
Just below Jupiter's great altar, but 
entirely without prospect, and enclosed 
by solid walls, ate the ruins of the Roman 
circus. It ts a large amphitheater, but 
is nich less perfect than those of Porzu- 
oli, Verena, or Avignon, anil pidssesses 
no special charm, The Roman lacked the 
epicurean spirit of the Greek, which de- 
manded nature anil ort together to 
eathiral ei besa The Roman reveled 
in statyhter and delighted in carnage, 
and) heaites of land andl sea were natigh: 
te him. ‘The mind of mat is written in 
his nation’s monumenis; they are the 
records of -a nation’s qualities a4 mnich 
as is its history. 


AN EXCHASNTED CANDEN 


Tn a Hited sketch of a Jovely land it 
is difficult to give # hint of all the beau- 
ties, where myth antl history crowd close. 
Acres of blue lupins, rety sea-pinks, 
yellowness of geneeta mingle with the 
ack lava streams of Etna, as fact andl 
fancy are mingled in thie old-world 
island. You see the rocks which Poly- 
phetius hurled after Ulysses as he was 
putting out to sea, and then beyond, the 


bay where Alcibindes came sailing in 


with his Athenian fleet. 
Not far from Palermo is Phrenician 


Solunto, a miniature Pompeii, ancl its 
situation is hardly scpessed by anythin 

in Sicily, placed as itis between the wile 
heights of Monte Griffone and the curv- 
ing coast, where Capo Zaffarano juts 
holy seaward, Solunte must not he 
confounded with Selinonto, those tremen- 
dous rums five hours away from Fal- 
ermo, Seliniitito was a city 628 B. C., 
and was destroyed by the Carthaginians 
4) B.C Its great rmiins are in two 
groups, the Acropolis and its stirrounding 
teniples, and the three tnpertant temples 
on the opposite or eastern hill They are 
all Derie, chaotic, anid coleceal, but bare 
and lonely; Virgil's “palmosa Seliits” ts 
now sublime lesolation, 
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A TYPICAL MEDIEVAL CASTLE IN SICILY 


10S THE? 


THE CAMTAL OF SMILY 


Palertio “la fetice” is 9 gem of 4 city, 
to me secon! only in beavty to the pearl 
of Ceylon, Colombo, A che] fron 
the harbor, the Concha WOro lies: in 
front, that shell-like plain, Wke a gigantic 
garden, with Monte Pellegring’s red 
crags on the right, Capo Zaffarano’s 
wooded heights across on the left, while 
Monte Griffone's dark range fills the 
backeround. Mothers Palerino | is a med 
lew of dark old streets and wilt ihew ones, 
at Moorish domes and modern marble 
niansions, of labyrinths of aflevs and a 
bre beautiful Matina, while no other 

of its size possesses such splendid 
parks and public and private paridens 

“Panarenirs "—all harbor—was the an 

cients’ mame of Palerino, which weld a 
dicate rts Greek origin, though ‘freni 
earliest inscriptions there is good author- 
‘ity for believing it a Chaldean colony to 
begin with. Whatever its stern, its: 
Roman, Gothic, Saracenic, andl Nocman 
Occupuitions have left marked traces on 
the City of the Golden Shell. 

ie most exquisite jewel in Palermo’s 
casket is the Canella- Palatina, huilt-at the 
command of Roger, Sicily's first Norman 
king, and se of Count Roger d’Haute- 
ville the Cortez aril Pizarro of his time. 
Tt is « melody ef mosaic art, this. 
in Palermo's royal palate. Not an ‘tech 


of the surface—floor, walls, cupola, or 


roof—bot is gemmed with exquisite 
work. [ts colere are softened and 
blended with age, until it suggests ‘same 
Oriental sheik's tent of cashmere em- 
bratlery. Beside the pulpit stands a 
very untient carved white candélabrom 
14 feet. high, and near the choir steps 
ae a Magnificent tepousse silver 
pilts of Wine Roger to this 
jeweled chapel his fairy wand created, 
t was in this chapel that Marie Amelie, 
daughter Bt Ferdinand |V of Naples, was 
tharried to Louis Philippe. then Duke of 
Orleans, afterward king of the Fretch 
The splendid pyx was presente] by him 
on attaining the throne. 
The Sarmcetic conquerors: have left 
their trace in the palaces of Lia Aira an 
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La Cubs, and in La Cubela, the kitter-a 
amall vaulted pavilion: ix tite fardens of 
La Cuba, and the inst pe fect | Sarneenie 
workin Sicily. ‘be pala 2b 
now and their beatities have vanished, but 
at La Cuba it was that di. Peocitla found 
his lost love, as deseribed by [ue 
‘The ture about which perhaps 
centers the greatest interest. is the pictur- 
esie rained thurch of Saw Giovanni 
Degli 4) Erem ‘, built by King Roger, and 
‘piagted partially constructed from some 
old mosque, for there are five rout 
cupolas of the same form that one sces 
in all Mohammedan countries, Moor and 
Norman are dint and ashes and the 
lowely ieee where the monks once 
paced and tneditated are only a garden 
now, Within sight of San Ciovanni, out- 
sidle Porta Santa Agatha, is an old ¢itme- 
= * and inside iis walle the remains of 
Cistercian monastery founded by the 
Fnglish Archbishop Walter of the Mill, 
(orien legends haunt this place. On Eos- 
ter Tuesday, ta82, while the monastery 
bell rang for vespers, occurred that gory 
a knowe as the Sicilian vespers; 
the slanghter of the Trench. From Pal- 
ermo the fury spread over all the island 
anil thousands of the French were slain, 
and Charles of Anjou lost from his 
crown his “jewel of the Mediterranean.” 

‘Mafia and bandits and brigands are 
ie gua supposed to Hourish in Sicily, 

ut Carriage trip into the heart of the 
moutitains, to the town which is still 
Greck, Fiano def Greri, failed to furnish 
adventure or a modern Clade du Val! 
The inhabitants of this mountary bev 
are Albanian still, Orthodox Greek in 
religion, and retaining some hints of 
Greek peasant dress. We proved quite 
as much of a sight to the meuntaincers 
na they to us, and eo clecely did thew 
crowd about the camera that snap-shot= 
were made with difficulty. 

Above the city of Palettio, ona cliff 
almost overhanging the Concha d'Oro, 
stamils that trisnph of ecclesiastic till 
ers, the Cathectral of Monreale, Santa. 
Maria: Nitova, the greatest monument to 
the glory of William the Good and his 
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Mhatn from Mra Alewormer Graham Pell 


A DESCENDANT OF THE TYHANTS GF SYRACUSE 
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mother, Margherita.of Aragon. Around 
the eee al and pike Seng monas- 
tery has sprung up gt ly a consider- 
able town, from whbes rocky heights the 
inhabitants look down upon an earthly 
paradise, ‘The exterior of the cathedral 
is plain and simple, giving no hint of the 
glories within, dependent on no one school 
of art for its magnificence, The <plendid 
church is the work of Norman-Sicilian 
artists, is Latin in shape, Roman in: its 
colonnade, Byzantine in its mosaics, 
Greek in its sculpture, Saracenic in its 
mouldings. Eighteen of the orienta! 
granite columns were taken from Greek 
and Roman temples. Walls, atcades, and 
vaultings are one solid incrustation of 
Byzantine mosaic on a gold graune, its 
jeweled endors blazing in ew r 
Tichness of tone, blended and modified to 
calculated harmony. 

The memorics of its many artists invest 
Monreale with peculiar charm. Adjojn- 
ing are the cloisters of the mrined moenas- 
tery, superb examples of the twelfth cen- 
tury art. Four hundred and thirty-two 
richly carved and inlaid columns sur- 
round this old retreat of Benedictines, 
their home in days when the monasteries 
were the conservators of all that was best 
in all the arts, Wonderful as is Mon- 
reale, with its treasures of art, it is still 
nore wonderful to realize the situation of 
this superb creation, The world has paid 
hut little attention to the chronicles of 
Sicily; its history is a sealed book ta 
most of 15, and we ate prone to ignore 
the debt which all civilization owes to 
that dynasty of Norman kings, the most 
powerful, the richest, most enlightened 
of their day, 


THE RUINS AT SELINUS 


ARION CRAWFORD in his fascinat- 
M ing ire ory of Sictly, “The Rulers of the 
: ven, 


t 


~~ South,” gives the following accomnt of 
the ruins at Sells | 


It was: between g8o B: Cand 49 B.C) that 
the great temples of Sellnus, of Sepesta, and of 
Akragas were built, edifices which surpassed in 
size and solidity almost every building of the 
sort tn the Greek world. 


il? 


There ix nothing in Earope like the rude of 
Selinus, Side by side, not one stone pon 
another, a8 they tell at the earthquake shock, 
the remnming of four temples he in the dist 


‘within the city, and the still more 


fragments of three others lie without the 
ruined wally, At first-sight the confusion looks 
0 terrific that the whole seems as Hf it might 
have fallen from the sky, to the world, from 
the homes of the gods to destruction on earth— 
us f Zens. tight have buried a city at man- 
kind, to fall on Sicily in a wild wreck. of sense- 


open tie like jack- 
biti 


dese stone. 


Blocks that. are Cyc 
strdiws Oe upon another, sections of col 
ees eee eee 
upon the ground Hke leaves from a basket 
antl nts of cornice fifteen feet long lic 
across them or stand half upright, or lean 
agBinet the enormous steps. | 

No words can explain to the mind the in- 
roluntary ehock which the senses fecl at the 
first aight of it all One touches the stones in 
wonder, comparing one's small human stature 
with their tas, aml the intellect-straina hope- 
lenaky to recall their original position; one 
climbs in and out among them, sometimes 
moutiting, sometimes descending, a» one might 
pick one's way through an evormdéus quarry, 
neartely understanding that the blocks one 
touches have all been hewn into shape hy 
human hands amd that the hilly from which 
men brought them are but an outline in the 
distance. But-as one reaches the highest fr 
tment within the Actopohs, the plan of the 
whole begins to stand out from the confusion: 
the columns have all fallen In ranks, and in the 
fame direction, and from the height one may: 
cout the round dram of stone which once 
componnl each erect pillar. There is method 

¢ ruin and a sort of natural order im the 








destruction, — 
No carthly hands, bent on blotting aut the 


glory of Selinus, could hoye done such work, 
imither crowbar and lever of the Carthaginian, 
nor the giant-powder of the modern encincer, 


Nature herself did the deed. In the morning 


the seven templta of Selmos were standing 
whale tine fect auainat the pile ane daz- 
thing sky; at nootday the sit grew sultry and 
Fall of a yellow glare, the seo fay-still as liqaid 


lead, and the steeping beast in the field. woke 
suddenly in terror of something far below, that 
could he felt rather than beard: an. hour and 
more went by, and then the long, low sourd 
that & like no other came tip from the depths 
of the world ,and the broad land heaved like 
the trial swell af the ocean, once, twice, and 
thrice, anid wat still, and a great cloud of white 
dust bung where the seven temples had. stood. 
As they fell, oo they We and will Tie for all 
pee very image of the shorriination of dean 
latin 
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SKETCH MAP OF SICILY AND. SOUTH ITALY 


The National Geographic Society has sent Ar Charles W. Wright, of the U.S Geological 
Stirrey, to Sicily to study the carthquake wkich wrought soch havoc around Messina anid 
Regeio. Air Wright's report will be published in an carly number of thin Magzzine. 

This mest terribly earthywake it) the history of the workl was apparently consed by the 
eradcal sinking which a toking place-in a attiall area, about 75-miles in diameter, which in- 
dudes the strait of Messina, the northeastern tip af Sicily, and the toc of Italy; ‘Thi email 
ateca is a remnant of the ancient Tyrrhenkan crust block, and has been periodically settling for 
ages, The carthqnaikes will recur until tiie remnant has disappetiired. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 








Taken 
from the 
Enemy 

















M. Favre Perret, the Chief Commissioner 
in the Swiss Department and Member of the 
International Jury on Watches at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, U. 5. A., 
1876, speaking of a Waltham Watch, said: 


Gentlemen, here is what £ haw seen 
SY ashed from the manager of the 
UO tham Company a watch ofa certain 
guaity Ae opened defore me a big chest F 
pickled oul a watch at nindom and fixed 
fo my chain, Sie manager asked me 
fe feave the welch with thent for three | 
er four days that they miught regulate : 
On fe contrary, 2 saud to Arn, 
J want 0 keep it sust as tt ts to get | 
an exact idea of your workmanship 
Cn arriving at socle F showed this 
, Match fo one of our First BafUesters 
Whe fook it apart, of? the end of | 
stivnitl @ays Ae cane fo me and sara 
S ieralle Sam astonished. the result 
és ineredile. Lou do not And a wate’ 
fo compare with thet in SQ0O0 of cur 
make Sus watch, F repeat to you, 
~, gentlemen, F myself took cffhand from 


Se ¥ a inge muonber as have sand One can, 







eas ; «4 , wederstand fy fais earniuple Aow if 1s me | 


hat an Saeco watch should be pre 
fend fo a Saeiss watfch.” 





MANLF SOTURED AND GUARANTEED BT 


WALTHAM WATCH CO. : Waltham, Mass. 
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ENGINEERING EXPERTS MINING. MECHANICAL 
ELECTRICAL. crn t 





HH. E. SMITH, Mining Enzineer, Box 335. Ft, Seulih, Avi, 
Ciencrod iid Sere Tnvettign airs male in the Lea 
ard Zine Fields if Missouri, (ilahownns, end Arena 

shi Maky+Tresil esis. 


MLAR TIN FISHBACK, Minine Eaatenes: 
Ej Paso, ey Sw 
0, Bow FU, Mieones, (4, FAA 
Cable: ~ Fishback." 
tides - Western lininn, Morenne & Nepl, 
Befiebl: eunminatinns and repertz, Mans der econo 
develogeneci of prosmects and mimes, are merpereizion 
df purr aterm & f 
Spectal fiwid) New Meson, Arion: and Moxie. 
Hiawk referumces tuoristred and poqecireul. 


LEE LATROBE BRATEMAN, Conmsultice Excgineer, 
1 yiare” ey perience, Harciine Sonciiiot, trrieatian 
Drainage, arm Beciamationan Sorvesg and reports 
mate an project? dev ojo pnoccte. Speoctal (riehi 
Leadigione and Sounn Gulf Cost Reginn 
55 Wet Cighty-«econd St., New York City. 


NORV AL J. WELSH, hitining Engineer. 


Spevialty—The cxaminuiinn, uryanizaian, arnl develop 
ment of geld. steer, copper, snd lead minty operas 
Hirmacheut the Keputitic of Moat and the Southwest. 


MAPS 


HE mast expeditious way 
to answer the question 
Where? is with a map. 

We make them to answer 
many Olher questions as well, 
And we make them for par- 
ticular publishers demanding 
high-class work. Remernber, 
Satisiaction alwavs accompi- 
mies work of quality. Write 
lis for sureestions as to treat- 
nent. We have an adequate 
service for every phase of map 
making, 


THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP 
WORKS 
BUPPALG, WN. ¥, 


New Vork Office 

Moiduon Szpuare Llarden Tower 
Cleweburad Cifficw 

15 Citizens” Gapllding 
Boston Office 

7) Célombos Ave 


Terma auth request, 
The Engineer" Chub, 
New Year SLY 


PATENTS AND THADE-MANAS 


BORDEN'S 
PEERLESS 


EVAPORATED MILK 


Stands Supreme for 
Purity and Quality 


— Correct knowledge of 
the manufacture of this 


most delicate aortcle of 
food i» only acquired hy 


thany successive years of 
experience. Our expe- 
neoce covers a pened al 
over hilty venrs. 


Can You Afford to Take Chances 
with Cnknown Grands 2 


See that the label beors the pame af 


BORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


Originates ef Canderaed Milt Leaders of Goality 


ALEX ASDER & DOWELL A a ot Law, DIS F 
st AL OW. Waakington, BD. C. Ceaiaddis teal aT, vino 
Causes o Specialty; Procure Patente and Trade 
Mark; Render Eapert Cipilinluures an Pindurtability of 
lowernthooe meal Walia" amid g's ilu af Patents; 
Practice inl! Meader) Courts. Will eond Book TT" of 
Intonation of rmajpouest, 





HENRY ROMEIKE’'S 
BUREAU OF 
PRESS CUTTINGS 


Reads every poper of impor 
tance published om fhe United 
States. are thitteeh iis Hatopenn 
mrences ta Lande, Pork, Minin 
ane Snr ery paper of leper 
tance publisbe! ta Eurepe anil 
the Bringsh Colonies. Orie sub 
Scriumiog cn any given select wif] 
bring qoticte fron the lobed 
Stirtoa, and bf desired, stan from 
Buren papers. 





WRITE FOR TERMS 


NEW YORK 


kD WEST dor ST. 
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rae ,On the trail— 
44 Grand 
“wx Canyons 


Arizona 


The Grand Canyon of Arizona is the most 
stupendous, most awful, most mystert- 
ous, most beautiful, most gigantic, 
mostalluring scene in all the world 
—and yet a child may enjoy it. 
Imagine a gash in the carth's crust, 
six thousand feet deep, eleven 
times as wide, with a river like the 
Mississippi at the bottom, the 
space from rim to rim partly 
filled by huge peaks, eroded in 
fantasticshapes—all colored like 
- arainbow, 
And on the rim a dense pine 
forest, the air pure and bracing. 
And in the Coconino forest, near the 
yorge'’s brink, a quarter-of-a-million dollar 
Roce as ““comfy'’ as a country club. 















You can pet there tn about two days from Chicago, 
three days from New York and one day trom Los Angeles, 
on the luxurious 


- California Limited 
en route to or from winteriess: California on the 


Santa Fe, This train carries a Pullman for the 
Lanyon, and has new equipment this season, 


Woot you write to me to-day for our two illintrated 
Canyou bonkiets—*' Titan of Chasme"’ and "'E) Tovrar?"" 
They give Fry] cled jp ls Tc wil | hoe suirpriaed i Neath how 


casily the joey can be mace and for how little expene., 


[; Alias, Trait: Stet. 
1 me OE Re ee 
Merway = Ralipee, 
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A Land of Sunshine 
and Flowers 


of babies and bull fights, where matches are held up 
instead of down; where outside doors are locked at ten 
o'clock; where the weather forrets to chanve and the 
people use their housetops as gardens, 


This is Mexico—the Egypt of America, a country 
so odd, so different, that a trip there is one of the delights 
of a lifetime. 


Now is the season to see Mexico at its best. 


Sights and Scenes in Old Mexico,"’ a dainty little book, is 
replete with interesting facts about the Egypt of the New World. 
lit’siree. Write for a copy today. 


How to Go to Mexico 


The principal highway to Mexico lies through St 
Louis, Most roads run through traina to St. Louis, 
and the M., K. & T. Railway runs through sleepers 
| from St. Louts to the ity of Mexico without change 
The route lies through Port Worth, Waco, San Antome, 

Torreon, Zacatecas, Aguascalientes, Hitnaliata, etc, 
Ask your ticket agent to-sel] you a Lickel Via St, Louis. , 
and the Katy. Por rates and full information write 





W. S&S. ST. GEORGE 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, M., kh. & T. Railwos 
O36 Walnwright Bullding, ST. LOUIS 
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MOTTO: BEST OF EVERYTHING 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


HEADOUARTERS FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY 
OUTDOOR SPORTS EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. POLO, TENNIS, 
GOLF, BATHING, BOATING, AND FISHING 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


MORGAN ROSS, MANAGER 4. FF, NORCROSS. crecmil actht 
CORON ADD BEACH CALIFORNIA fiat PPE PRET, Loe TLE CALF oew 


HIGGINS’ § it 


Clean, Sweet-smelling, Non-cor- 
rosive, and Sticks Superlatively. 












Meet me at the College inn, ander the Albay, 
Kaew York's Leading Hathubellicer, a place 
to weak, drink aod be mierep. Ab atoie 


| ROBERT P. MURPHY, Proprietor 
HOTEL ALBANY 
| 41st St. and Broadway, N. Y. 


Bemoadeibcal, Hatuleamal, Purtcahed 
New Throughout 





A? DPALERS GOFPHERALLYT 


Fessc@ Chas. M. Higgins & Co. 
Manufacturers 
Clic, Lats 202 Ninth St,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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| are made. by. 


™ GEL L sees! 


140° Fifth Avenue New York 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, lave heart of the Clty 
BO Riess 300 Bath Koon 


Frcteeant Pan. Cuiear Loomwcelleel 
Creatieque=e (Cate, Ladies” Peteuret wod 
Mecith Houmas Popular Pres. 
Prenty af late 4rd beeline. 


$1.00 per Day and Up. Send for Hookles 





¥ our courtesy in mentioning the Magazine when writing will be appreciated 


©) IE. offset cronkshalt, straight-line dive, salety starting device, large brakes, 


bie wheels, and ties—these features were the vital factors in the Ruambler 
success of the season just pal, Ita PETOMMniEe In the hands of every Rambler 
owner has surely confirmed this,  Uhese features increase the power, fesabulity, and 
elheency, assure solety, enhance the appearance of the car, amprove the nding 
qualities, provide unusual clearance, ancl mumomize tire trouble and expense 
q In addition to certam rehnements ter the awter's comfort and CoOnVemence, 
the new Rambler features for 1909 include the Rambler spare wheel with in- 
fated tite (extm charge), triple action sommes, adjustable steering colin, provimon 
for magneto, convenient brake adjustment, and adjustable clutch sponge. Cine high- 
power, seven-pasteneer model, with 123-mch wheel base and tres 36 x 4% 
inches, will be added te the Rambler line for 1909. Other details of this model 


similar ta Model Forty-four. 


THE CAR OF STEADY SERVICE 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & CO. 


WAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY KENOSHA, WISCOMSIN 


Branches and Diimbubey Agencies ; 
Hepeseniatres im all |aacieg Cites 


CHiAGo MILWAUKEE PROS T es MEW OAR me ae 
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WE PRINT THIS MAGAZINE 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


PRINTERS 
of BOOKS, CATALOGS 
Etc. @ A SPECIALTY of 


420-422 Eleventh St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


OUT-OF-TOWN WORK SOLICITED 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


Send for FREE Catalogue, “Dog Culture," which contains practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling, ara general manage- 
ment of dogs; oiso chapters on cats 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
Newark, NN. J. om) St. Louls, Mo. 
San Francisco, Cal. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Boston, Mass. Montreal, Can, 





THE WASHINGTON LOAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. CG 


Capital . .. « : 31,000,000,00 
Surplus and Profits “ $750,000.00 


EREST PAID ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK 
LOANS MADE ON REAL ESTATE AND COLLATERAL 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMEN 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, Etc. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 




















WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Importers and Retailers 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR SELECTIONS AND IMPORTATIONS IN 
DESIRABLE MERCHANDISE, COMPRISING IN PART 


Paris and London Millinery, Silks, Velvets, High-class Dress Goods, 
Ready-to-Wear Outer and Under Garments for Men, Women, Girls, and 
Boys, Hand-made Paria Lingerie, Bridal Trousseaus, Corrects, Infants" 
Outfittings, Hosiery, Laces, Ribbons, Handkerchiefs, Embrolderiés, 
Linens, Upholetery Goods, Books, Stationery, Card Engraving; also 
Paris, Vienna, and Berlin Novelties in Leather:and Fancy Goods; Ster- 
ling Silver Articles, Lamps, Clocks, Bronzes; Cut Glass, China, etc., for 
Wedding, Birthday, and Anniversary Gifts. 


lOrH, litH, F, AND G Streets N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 
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